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Devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture and Domestic and Rural Economy. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, AUGUST 1, 1851. 
Published on the Ist and 15th of every month. | Editorial Correspondence. 
M. B. BATEHAM & S. D. HARRIS, EDITORS. 
pS AIRES ae | Tue Great Exuipition—Its Success—AMERICAK 
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One DoLtaR PER YEAR, for single subscriptions, or any —e 
number less than four. Four copies ordered at one time (they Lonpon, June 26, 1851. 
need not be to one address) THREE Do“nars; nine copies | ss Wier tage eee 
for Six DoLLARs ; and at the same rate (three copies for ¢2 | Cot. Harris: When I wrote you last week it was 


for any additional number — payments always in ADVANCE, and thought by many that London and the Crystal Palace 
all subscriptions to commence with the first number of a vol- | were just about full of visitors ; but “the cry is, still 
ume. . ,; : . ‘they come!” For the past four days the number of 
aaa ae ee ee ere ey persons at the Exhibition has averaged but little short 

Back VoLumes of this paper can be furnished, neatly bound of 70,000 perday. This is partly owing to fine weath- 
in paper covers, at the same price as new subscriptions ; or the |er, and the low rates at which the Railway companies 
tull set of six volumes for $4. (The first four are in quarto | are granting excursion tickets to London and back, 
form.) lhe postage on a volume is 20 cents for any distance. | from all parts of England. 

Post Masters, and friends of Agriculture generally, are re- | It w scted that by this time a! ti ri 
quested to act as agents, and remit subscriptions to the pub- | t was expected tha y us ume a large portion — 
lisher from their several neighborhoods, as no traveling agents | the visitors at the Crystal Palace on the “shilling days, 
are employed. | would consist of country folks and laborers, and arti- 


Letters enclosing current bills in accordance with the above |zans from the manufacturing towns ; but from their 


terms, may be sent without payment of ostage. dress and appearance, it is evident that but compara- 
—s ss SaTewas : ee neva _ | tively few ar of these classes—the greater setthen ev- 
ss i hacen lidently belonging to what is termed the middle rank, 

Canes er ae a Page. | With s mocighting of the nobility and aristocracy, and 

Editorial Correspondence—Success of the Great Exhibi- 'not a few American sovereigns, and other distinguished 
HON .escaccecscscecscescsoccsccccesccccsseccssseses 225 | “Visitors from abroad.” Much has been said in the 
Wheat growing in Ashtabula county; Crops in Perry co.; |papers here about the advantages that laboring arti- 
Dwarf Pears soscsscesscescocccscccccsecesecceeecees 227 |2ans and operatives from manufacturing towns, would 
Galloway Cows, (Illustrated ;) Importation of German \derive from visiting the exhibition ; but from what we 


Cattle; A Profitable Clip from Lambs......+seeeee+++ 228 have Seen, we believe there are but few of that class 
Education—Agricultural and Mechanical. No 5.......++ 22 - this COUmtTy, who can afford the time and er 
Grasshoppers and Dairy Lands in Ashtabula Co......... 230 | required for this Pa amr. pl thereby depriving 
Clermont Co. Agricultural Society ..s.s.essze.seseseee 251 | “EDO Lone the present popularity and interest of the 
yoo sa ttee Geen oe rn a Fancy - |exhibition will be maintained, it is impossible to say ; 

oultry; A Few Words with Correspondents.... +++» “% | and no public intimation has been given as to when i 
Editorial Correspondence:—Smithfield Market—English | will peg It is the general expectation, Ards: 

Beef and Mutton—American Provisions—Royal Agri- \that it will not be continued longer than the middle 

cultural Society—Breeds of Cows ...+sss+esseeseeeee 232) 0r end of September. Notice will be given a month 
Gypsum and Clover for Wheat...s.ccesesesseeceeseseee 233 /0r two before the time for closing. It is admitted by 
Rambles in Licking Co...sesseceesececessseeseseceesee 294 | all, that the affair has succeeded beyond the most san- 
Book Notices; MinnesotaHistorical Society; Phosphate of | guine expectations of its projectors, and it 1s almost 

Lime; AyrshireCattlein Massachusetts; Fat Cattle from amusing to witness the self-gratulation which all class- 

Kentucky... sssssescoseseseecscccccsseeessessseces 23509 Of English people manifest on the subject. The 
Shade as a Fertilizer; Wool Samples—Flax Manufacture, 236 Queen and Prince Albert having been —s Lc te pal 

’ |liest projectors, and active patrons of the Exhibition, 

FI ; ; oa, | Of course its success was a matter of personal as well 
owers; Hydrangea EF poner soeceevecceceeee Ul as national pride with them, and nothing has been 
eleaiemcane Page nathan me omeecye reine eile | wanting on their part, to contribute to thisresult. In- 
' ‘ eed there can be no doubt that the immense popular- 

Gennes cde dng beccdet candéaechs sbhccecede daspeakins, SN ity of the exhibition, has been mainly caused by the 
Women’s Wrongs. By Chamomile........seseceseeees 238 |example of the Queen, in placing many of the choicest 
Advertisements and Markets.....ssseeeee seseeeceee 209-40 ornaments of the Royal halls among the articles in 
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he Crystal Palace; and above all, in honoring it with 
her own presence and that of her Royal household, 
for an hour or two almost every day. Of course her 
example must be imitated by all the nobility and aris- 
tocracy of the realm, and that is enough to make any-| 
thing popular in England, aside from its intrinsic mer- | 
its. One cannot help but wish that the Queen would} 
ever use her immense social, as well as official influ-| 
ence, for as good purpose as in this case. 


But it is time for me to speak more particularly of| 
the exhibition itself, and it was for this purpose I took! 
up my pen. I find, however, the same difficulty here | 
that every one experiences for the first few days, in| 
seeing it for themselves—amongst the multitude of in-| 
teresting, instructive and beautiful objects, it is very | 
difficult to decide which to look at first, and how much | 
time one can afford to devote to each ; and like sheep| 
turned into a fresh pasture, we run all over the field| 
before we stop to enjoy what is nearest us. Well, | 
then, after a ramble of two weeks, over the whole | 
field, we will come back to our starting place, and say | 
a few words about the articles from our own country. | 


The American Department of the exhibition, as we| 


have said, is not as well filled as we had hoped to have | 
seen it; and yet we did not expect to find a larger| 
amount of articles from the United States than are} 
here. Our disappointment arises from the too large 
amount of space allotted to our country, and the great- 
er profusion and richness than we expected of the 
contributions of other countries, thus making our own 
appear deficient by the comparison, while in reality| 
the articles are highly creditable in quality as well as| 
variety, and only lacking in quantity and artistic skill) 
in arrangement for display. 

Agricultural productions, of course, deserve the first 
rank in the American Department ; and although there 
may not be much to excite the admiration of the mul-| 
titude in the appearance of a dozen bales of cotton, as| 
many barrels of pork, beef, flour, meal and wheat, 
there are thousands of thinking men here who see| 
more evidences of national wealth and greatness in 
those plain bales and barrels, than in all the glitter- 
ing stores of jewelry and diamond ornaments of Roy- 
ality, so proudly exhibited by other nations. The sam- 
ples of cotton are from a number of different States, 
and are pronounced very good. The flour comes most- 
ly from New York—only one barre] from Ohio, by the 
Messrs. Smith, of Newark. Of beef and pork our 
State has a fair proportion, and a fine display of can- 
vassed hams from Cincinnati, also lard oil and star 
candles. Of grain, the finest display is from New 
York, samples of Indian corn, &c., by the State Agri- 
cultural Society, and very beautiful wheat, (four varie- 
ties) corn, barley, oats, millet, clover and timothy seed, 
from T. Bell, of Morrisiana, N. Y. Samples of Indi- 
an corn, (and a box of corn meal) from the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, make a good show, especially 
as a portion of it ison the stalk. Broom corn and 
brooms from our friend Eaton, attract much attention ; 
also the very fine preserved peaches from J. Loude- 
back, of Cincinnati. Samples of fine wool from Per- 
kins & Brown, Wood, Ladd and otheps, of Ohio, are 
highly creditable to our State. Among the samples 
of flour are five barrels from Hecker & Brothers, Cro- 
ton Mills, New York, manufactured from a very dark 
quality of Mediterranean wheat, (a sample of which 
is exhibited,) and offered in competition for its superi- 
or qualities as “bakers’ flour,” being remarkable for 
its abundance of gluten, and making a larger quantity 
of light and handsome bread than other flour. [What 
say our Ohio millers and bakers to this?] Stafford’s 
(Cleveland) kiln dried corn meal looks well, and so 
does the pearl starch, made from Indian corn, at the 
Oswego factory ; nor should the hommony and rice 
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from our Southern friends be overlooked, or their ex- 
tensive display of tobacco. 

Our Agricultural Implements are the subject of much 
remark ; many persons, like the editor of the Times, 
knowing nothing about their utility, sneer at the sim- 
plicity and cheapness of their construction, and wind 
up by saying, “they may answer to work among 
stumps.” But those who have had opportunity to see 
them tried and compared with the heavy and very ex- 
pensive implements of the English farmers, freely ad- 
mit that Old Johnny Bull may learn something even 
about farming, from young Jonathan. The show of 
plows is quite good, embracing about fifty specimens ; 
though we do not find one amongst them that we 
think quite equal to the best steel plows of Ohio and 
Indiana. The harvesting machines of McCormick & 
Hussey, are vastly superior to any in use in this coun- 
try, and so are our thrashing machines, horse powers 
and fanning mills, if lightness and cost are taken into 
the account, as well as efficiency. The same may be 
said of nearly all our smaller implements and inven- 
tions, of which there are a goodly number here, from 
the warehouse of A. B. Allen & Co., New York, and 
a few others; but our display in this line is nothing in 
comparison with that of the State shows in our own 
country. 

Of carriages and horses, some very creditable speci- 
mens of American workmanship are exhibited, but 
mostly of too light a style for real utility, and especi- 
ally for European taste. 

Our boots and shoes are liable to the same objection, 
but still they are acknowledged to be superior to the 
same styles in this country. This is especially true 
of the fine kinds of peg work, of which there is a good 
display. 

India Rubber goods form quite a prominent feature 
in our department of the exhibition, and to most peo- 
ple a very novel and attractive one, though we find 
some of the same class of articles among the English 
manufactures. “American overshoes” are advertised 
in large letters, at quite a number of shoe stores in 
this city, and one or two establishments are exclusive- 
ly devoted to the trade. 

American clocks are another article of extensive sale 
in this city, and these, in their many forms, make a 
tasteful display among the “ Yankee notions” in the 
Exhibition. Of course they hail from old Connecticut. 

Piano fortes form another bold feature in our coun- 


| try’s display of art and mechanism, and one that ex- 


cites considerable surprise among those who have been 
in the habit of regarding us as merely an agricultural 
people. The instruments are from quite a number of 
manufacturers ; and their beauty and excellence of 
tone, command the admiration of all. 

Of cabinet furniture we have not a large display, but 
some articles that excite a good deal of attention. 
Among these are the beautiful and excellent chairs, 
car seats, &c., with patent centripetal springs, from 
New York ; several patent bed steads, and the self- 
acting reclining chair which was shown at our Ohio 
State Fair last fall. 

Our manufactures of cloth, &c., of course are not 
extensively shown, as we cannot pretend to compete 
with the English and French in this department as yet; 
still our New England friends might have made 4 
creditable display had they made the attempt. As it 
is, only a few samples of woolen fabrics are exhibited; 
these are of fair quality, but nothing remarkable. Of 
cotton goods there is a better show, especially of Mer- 
rimack prints, and such others as find sale in foreign 
countries, in competition with the English. 

Machines and Inventions are not as numerous in the 
U. S. department as we expected to find, though # 
number of them are deemed quite valuable ; among 














these are some improvements in cotton machinery, 
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planing machines, flax and hemp brakes, telegraph in- 
struments, Erickson’s caloric, steam and other appa- 
ratus, Perkins’ hot water ovens, pipes and steam guns, | 
bookbinders’ machinery, stone dressing machine, kitch- 
en ranges and cook-stoves, fire-proof safes, permuta-| 
tion locks, electric clock, surgical and dentistry instru- 
ments, revolving pistols, &c., &c. 

Among the models we notice that of a plow from our 
friend Dr. R. Thompson, of Columbus, illustrating a 
new method of lessening the draft or friction in plow- 





ing moist clay soils ; but not one person in a thousand | 


can understand its operation from a bare inspection of | 
the model. 
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Also a model of a gate with apparatus for | 


227 
ver pasture, and the plowing of it up commenced on 
the 20th of June, 1850, to an average depth of 8 inch- 
es. On four-fifths of the lot the wheat was sowed ear- 
ly in September, on this one plowing, and on the other 
fifth, which was cross plowed, the observer will notice 
a decided inferiority. One hundred and thirty bushels 
of lime were applied by way of top dressing after plow- 
ing. There appears no difference between the land 
that was plowed two months before sowing and that 
portion plowed but two days before. The quantity of 
seed per acre was nearly two bushels. 

This experiment has succeeded fully. Summer fal- 
lows have been popular among traditionary farmers, 





opening and closing it while sitting in a carriage—the | after their utility and economy have been scouted by 


invention of Mr. E. Woolman of Damascoville, 0.—| every intelligent agriculturist. 


Mr. Cheney’s one- 


a valuable contrivance, we believe, but the model is| plowing course will now meet, as it deserves, univer- 
damaged or out of order, so as not to illustrate its op-| sal approval from its very success. 


eration. 


Edge tools make a respectable show, especially the 


axes and carpenters’ and coopers’ tools from Cahoes | 


Falls, N. Y., and an assortment of sythes from North 
Wayne, Mass., very much superior in form and quali- 
ty, to those in use here. 

Mineral and Geological specimens are exhibited from 
a large number of States, especially metals of various 
kinds, coal, and other useful minerals. 
are iron, copper, lead, silver, gold, zinc, &c. Some 
new forms of the application of zine and other metals, 
to use in the arts as paints, &c., are exhibited, and 
excite considerable attention. 

Chemical manufactures, oils, paints, drugs, soaps, 
perfumery, &c., are quite numerous, from our Atlan- 
tic cities, and make a handsome display ; but we are 
not qualified to speak of their comparative merits. 

Daguerreotype and photographic arts are properly ex- 
hibited by Americans, and form an attractive display, 
not excelled by works of the kind from any other 
country. 

Lithographic prints and maps, also are quite numer- 
ous, and mostly creditable though some are coarse. 

Statuary—The “Greek Slave,” and the “Sailor 


Among these | 


Mr. Harvey Nettleton, on the B. Hubbard farm, has 
some number of as heavy acres of wheat as the far- 
mer can desire. The Agricultural Society will have 
to settle the point of precedence, both being heavy 
premium crops. We noticed a subsoil plow, the first 
in these parts, on the premises of Mr. Nettleton, and 
shall look out for his crops next year. His system is 
_a sure one—he makes several tons of cheese annually, 
raises a large breadth of heavy wheat, corn, oats, &c., 
| &c., and cannot suffer by the failure of any one pro- 
| duct. 
| Wherever wheat has been rightly put in the crop is 
| this year very fine, and this appears to be the case all 
| over the State. In the lower Muskingum valley, and 
in the Miami valley, “the amount is more than last 
| year, and what is better, it is of the very best quality.” 


| Ashtabula Telegraph. 


~ _ +2eer ~ 


Crops in Perry Co.---Dwarf Pears. 
Messrs Eprrors: Our farmers have just secured 
| another fine crop of wheat, the quality of which is ful- 

ly equal to the splendid crop of last year, and in quan- 


Boy,” by Powers, are universally admitted to be the tity will not fall far short of it. The crop of grass 
finest pieces of the sculptor’s art, in the exhibition. | Was much better than usual, and is now mostly secured 
The “ Wounded Indian,” also by an American, but | in the best possible order, in consequence of a contin- 
whose name is little known as yet, receives much | vation of dry weather for the last two weeks. 
praise. | Oats are very good. Corn and potatoes are not so 
But my sheet is full, and my time exhausted ; so I) promising, in consequence of a present rather pinching 
must close, and leave a host of things unnoticed that! drouth. The rot has made its appearance among my 
deserve attention. In my next I propose to speak of | potatoes, and, although only an occasional tuber is ef- 
the British implements of agriculture. In the mean) fected, the vines are dying rapidly. I don t know that 
time perhaps I may spend a couple of weeks in France | it has appeared in any other patch in the neighborhood. 
and Germany, &c. M. B. B. The Board of Directors of the Perry County Agri- 
—- (cultural Society, at a late meeting, resolved to hold 
,their second annual fair on the 10th day of October 
next; and have issued a liberal list of premiums, doub- 
We have to note in the township of Ashtabula, a/ ling in amount their last year’s list, which I think au- 
large amount of as heavy wheat as ever come to har-| gurs well for the prosperity of the Society. 
vest anywhere, and in particular a twenty acre lot, no-| Having some experience in grafting pear on both 
ticed by us for its promise in the spring, on the farm | quince and apple stocks, or roots, I will say to your 
of Mr. H. Cheney, under the management of himself |‘ Subscriber in Sharon,” that he must graft or bud (the 
and Mr. John Cheney, his son. | latter is best) his quince stocks one or two inches above 
This fine lot of wheat was found to be, on an aver- ground, for,if the pear wood extend only a little below 
age of the whole, full five feet high, and the plants as | the surface, it will throw out roots, and then farewell 
numerous as could well stand upon the ground. In/ dwarf. And he must not graft pear on apple at all, if 
company with E. C. Root, Esq.,on the 6th inst., a|he wants healthy, vigoroustrees. Pear grafted on ap- 
circuit was made of the whole field. Two kinds of| ple roots will grow well the first or second year, but 
wheat occupy the ground in separate divisions—the | the wood of the two species not uniting well, the tree 
Chicago and the Soles—the heads of the former, now | becomes much dwarfed, blooms the second or third 
tripe, measuring four inches in length, and the yield | year, and then dies, or come so near dying that you 
per acre cannot fall below 40 bushels, and may go/| will pull it up as a nuisance. This is my experience. 





Raising Wheat in Ashtabula County. 





above that figure. 

The preparation of the land for sowing was as little 
expensive, and as simple as can be imagined. The 
soil is gravelly loam, such as most rolling ground south 
of the Ridges exhibits. It has lain three years in clo- 


From 13 bushels Osage orange seed planted last 
spring, I have more than 180,000 plants, being more 
than 3200 to the quart of seed. 

Yours, truly, 

Somerset, July, 1851. 


Wn. J. Crarke. 
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From Youatt & Martin's new work on Cattle, by Stevens. 


Galloway Cow. 





The Galloway cows are not good milkers; but al-| of Holstein-Oldenburg, and that part of it known as 


though the quantity of the milk is not great, it is rich | 
in quality, and yields a large proportion of butter. A | 
cow that gives from twelve to sixteen quarts per day | 
is considered very superior, and that quantity produ- | 
ces more than a pound and a half of butter. The | 
average, however, of a Galloway cow cannot be reck- 
owed at more than six or eight quarts per day, du-| 
ring the five summer months after feeding her calf. | 
During the next four months she does not give more | 
than half that quantity, and for two or three months | 
she is dry. 

It has been said that the young Galloway cattle 
aie more exposed than others to Redwater, particu-| 
larly on grass lands wanting lime. Quarter Evil is | 
also a frequent and fatal disease among these young | 
cattle. When the Galloways become two years old, 
they will yield in hardiness to none, and are com- 
p.ratively exempt from every complaint. 

The Galloway cattle are generally very docile.— 
This is a most valuable point about them in every 
respect. It is rare to find even a bull, furious or 
troublesome. 

A bullock well fattened will weigh from 40 to 60 
stones at 3 or 34 years old, andl some have been fed | 
to more than 100 stones imperial weight, at 5 years| 
old. 

It has often and truly been remarked with regard | 
to the Galloway cattle, that while in most other| 
breeds of Scotland there may be some good beasts, 
but mingled with others cf a different and very in- 
ferior kind, there is a uniform character, and that of 
excellence, here; one bullock selected at haphazard 
may generally be considered a fair sample of the 
lot. The breeders know, from long experience, what 
kind of cattle will please the farmers in Norfolk, by 
whom they are chiefly prepared for the London mar- 
ket, and to that kind they most carefully adhere.— 
The drover likewise becomes, by his profession, an 
excellent judge of cattle, which he often purchases | 
in 'arge lots. He is unable to handle half of them, 
but long practice has taught him to determine at a 
glance whether they are of equal value, and will 
prove good feeders. 








+2ece7 


| ficult lesson to learn. 





Importation of Cattle. 


By the German Barque Regina, which arrived at 
this port a few days ago, four cows were received, 
which give promise of great improvement to the dairy 
stock of the country. They are from the grand duchy | 


Oldenburg proper; a level and fertile plain, watered 
by the Weser and the Jahde, whose rich meadows are 
grazed by a breed of Cattle, generally designated here 
as the Holstein breed, and which, for the dairy, are very 
rarely surpassed. The remarkable milking properties 
of the few which are found in the neighborhood, in- 
duced the enterprise of importing them, and the acci- 
dental presence in Germany of a gentleman of Ballti- 
more offered the opportunity of having the order exe- 
cuted with sole reference to the excellence of the ani- 
mals imported under it. They arrived in good health, 
but somewhat wasted in flesh by the fatigue and hard- 
ships of a long voyage, and exhibit the points of admi- 
rable dairy cattle. Two of them are the property of 
Zenos Barnum, Esq., of Baltimore, and the others of 
William B. Dobbin, Esq., of Howard County. They 
will all, doubtless, be exhibited at our annual Fair 
next fall.*—Am. Farmer. 

a pneegipaiendines 


Fancy Stocx.—A lot of twenty-one of the finest 
cows we have seen for many a day, came up on the 
cars on Thursday last, from Cincinnati. They were 


| purchased by Samuel Keener, Esq., of Champaign co., 


at a sale of blooded stock on the farm of Mr. Samuel 
Cloon, some three miles north of that city; and are 
intended, by the purchaser, for his farm in Champaign. 
The principal purchases at this sale, were made by 
Mr. Keener, of Champaign county, and West & Mc- 
Lean, of Clermont county.—Springfield Republic. 
ne 


A Profitable Clip. 


Eps. Onto Cutt.: Though much has been said and 
much has been written, recommending small farms 
and more thorough cultivation, small flocks and herds, 
and those better cared for, being the more certain way 
to realize a fair return of profit; still we find it a dif- 
The following will serve to il- 
lustrate the above principle: 

Richard Hudson, of this town, in June last, sheared 
nineteen lambs one year old, his entire flock of lambs, 
which yielded 119} Ibs. of well washed wool, worth 
42 cents per lb. The dams of the above lambs were 
half blooded Merino and common stock; the buck, 
Merino and Saxon equal. 

Respectfully, yours, G. Keen. 

Edinburg, Portage county, July 23, 1851. 





* The Maryland State Agricultural Society’s next Cattle Show will 
be held at Baltimore, on the 23d, 24th, 25th and 26th of Sept. next. 
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Education—Agricultural and Mechanical.—No. 5. 


BY L. A. 


In number four, I promised to give the items connec- 
ted with the establishment of Industrial Colleges. It 
should be noted that the object of such colleges should 
be to give the young a complete physical and mental 
education. To this end the bodily discipline should 
be as varied as that of the mind. There are intellec- 
tual and moral faculties that require different applian- 
ces to develope them. So also are there many mus- 
cles in the body, many bones, and various vital organs 
upon whose strength and health depend the happiness 
of the individual. One species of physical exercise 
will not give a symmetrical development; but differ- 
ent employments are required to bring out all the bod- 
ily parts in a beautiful symmetry. We all relish 
beauty; indeed, there is scarcely any thing that adds 
more to human enjoyment; and particularly is beauty 
in the human figure and feature, one of the most 
agreeable spectacles that can be presented to the 
mind. ‘To secure this to a far greater number, and 
finally to all, it is only necessary to practice the ap- 
propriate exercises of body, engage in a devoted study 
of science and truth, and cherish all the virtues. Too 
much manual toil, and little or no mental exercise, de- 
forms both body and mind; and on the other hand, too 
much mental fabor with little or no physical exercise, 
produces the same sad effects. There should, there- 
fore, be no system of education which does not keep 
the whole man in view—and Industrial Colleges con- 
stitute the only true system. 

Education should consist of three great branches— 
Mental, Mechanical and Agricultural. These should 
not be divorced in any of our higher schools and 
colleges. But, it is presumed that many will conceive 
it impossible to unite the three objects in one institu- 
tion. They have been so long accustomed to apply 
education solely to the mind, that it seems decidedly 
odd and incomprehensible, to speak of Mental, Me- 
chanical and Agricultural Education! But every im- 
provement seems odd at first, and the man of wisdom 
will overlook this, and ask only if it be really an im- 
provement! 


HINE,. 


Each industrial college should unite as many me- 
chanical branches as possible; and when one shall be 
complete in all its parts, almost every branch will be 
conducted on the college grounds. Every branch of 
agriculture should be commenced at first, because up- 


on this they must for some time rely for their chief | 
In the first year such branches of mechan- | 


support. 


ical work as require a moderate capital, can be com- | 


menced: such as coopering, cabinet manufacture, wag- 


on making. blacksmithing, and the manufacture of | 


window blinds, sash, doors, &c. A market can read- 
“v be found for all these products; for they can be 
afforded something cheaper than the usual prices.— 


Musical instruments also, such as pianos, melodions, | 


| students, one-half of them to be employed on the farm, 
jand the other half in the various shops. But as it will 
‘require some years to perfect such an institution, a 
| commencement might be made on 1000 or 1500 acres. 
|In some counties—a majority—the land would cost at 
| least $20 per acre, unless wild land should be obtain- 
led at from $5 to $10. In some counties good land, 
| part timbered and part improved, could be had for $10 
|per acre. It would be well to secure a tract of 3000, 
|or even more, at first, if possible. 

| But suppose a commencement be made on 1500 
acres at $20—the cost of the farm would be $30,000. 
This should be diminished by the township in which 
ithe college is located, in consideration of the advan- 
‘tages to be derived. An industrial college would cer- 
‘tainly add very much to the value of land in the vicin- 
ity of its location, and the favored township should 
iraise at least one-third the cost of the land. And if 
| portions of land should be purchased from the estates 
‘of large landed proprietors, they should further reduce 
| the cost by liberal contributions in consequence of ad- 
vantages they would derive to their remaining estates. 
A farm worth $20 per acre before a college is loca- 
ted near it, would bring $30 any moment after it is 
established there. What are the advantages of such 
an institution to the adjoining country?! Good socie- 
|ty, access to college library and reading room, intel- 
lectual and moral advantages of all kinds; and scien- 
| tific cabinets, anatomical museums, chemical] laborato- 
ries, &c., &c., would raise the value of farms for five 
‘miles about, at least 50 per cent. These colleges 
would constitute the intellectual centres of the coun- 
ties, and the best educated farmers would seek an 
abode near them. Men retired from business, and go- 
ing from the city to the country, would locate at such 
centres; so that all farms around would be in ready 
| demand. 

| A farm, then, that at its fair value, would cost $30,- 
000, should be reduced to $15,000 by the extra contri- 
, butions of the township in which the college is loca- 
|ted, and by those who hold the land in its immediate 
vicinity. Should this be done, 2000 acres can be pur- 
chased costing the county by general tax, but $20,- 
,000, and leaving $10,000 to be applied to the erection 
of buildings, &c. A main building should be erected, 
jand the students of the first two or three years should 
put up such additions and permanent out-houses as 
‘may be required. If the right materials can be had 
on the farm, the students can make the brick; or if a 
stone quarry, they can quarry and hew the stone; in 
short, they can put up all but the main building and a 
temporary boarding house. 

| What can be done ona farm of 1500 acres? 
can be raised annually of 


| 


There 


Kind. Bushels per acre. Bushels raised, 
Wheat, 250 acresat - 25 6,250 
Corn, 20° 50 16,000 
Uats, 100 30 3,000 


violins, &c., could be made by such as are learning | Allowing the same amount of wheat ground for 


music; for all of which at moderate prices, sa_es could 
be readily made. On the college farm, the grains and 
all kinds of garden products, should be extensively 


grown. A large number of cows will be necessary to | The balance of 700 acres will be 
Sey- | ow, pasture, garden and wood land. 


supply the college with milk, butter and cheese. 


‘summer fallow that is sowed each year, we have ap- 
propriated 500 acres to wheat, which, with the corn 
and oats land, disposes of 800 acres of the farm. 
required for mead- 
Suppose there be 


eral yokes of oxen and spans of horses will be neces- | 300 students at the college, about one-quarter of this 


sary for teams. Considerable pasture and meadow | 
will be required. A flock of sheep, according to the | 
size of the farm, should also be kept, not only because | 
they are among the most profitable products of a farm, | 
but because the students should know how to manage 


them. 
As to the size of the college farm, it is my impres- | 


sion that it should consist of at least 3000 acres of good | 
land, previded the establishment is calculated for 500 | 


grain would be consumed at home, leaving for sale the 
following amounts with the avails: 





Wheat, say 4500 bu. at 75c, - - - $3,375 
Corn, 7500 bu. at 30c, + - - - 2,250 
Oats, say 2000 bu. at 25c, - - - 500 

Total, - - - - . - $6,125 


This can be realized from a good farm well tilled— 
as a farm on which agriculture is scientifically taught, 
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should be—and with this six thousand dollars looking 
us in the face, does not our enterprise appear quite 
flourishing even before the first blow is struck! So 
much for the surplus of wheat, corn and oats. 

The garden should be an extensive one, and out of 
it at least one-half the living of all the students and 
professors should be produced. Potatoes are included 
in this; and it is well known they go almost as far as 
bread in keeping up the table. 

From the corn we have allowed to the college, the 
pork and beef necessary for home consumption, could 
be fattened—though it is to be hoped that little of 
these will be required. Thus the farm supplies eve- 
ry thing needed for the table of the college, including 
the fruits of various descriptions, and yields a money 
income of $6,000. This will be ample to pay the 
salaries of the professors and tutors, who, receiving 
their board from the farm, should be employed at from 
$300 to $600 each per year. 

It is calculated that if 100 of the students ranging 
between fifteen and twenty years of age, be employed 
four hours each day on the farm, they will be equiva- 
lent to thirty men imployed from twelve to fourteen 
hours per day during the summer, as is usual.* These 
could cultivate that farm, and produce all we have calcu ‘| 
lated, including the garden products. Not half that. 
number is employed on any farm of equal size in the 
country; but not half the labor that should be expen- 
ded for the production of large crops, is applied, and 
consequently, little more than half the profit that 
should be made, is realized. We will suppose fifty of 
the pupils are girls and boys at too young an age to be 
of much service; we will suppose fifty young men are 
engaged in the shops, or during the first two or three 
years, in erecting other necessary buildings—the avails 
of their labor, counting no money income. There are 
then one hundred young ladies who are employed in 
the kitchen, cooking, washing, ironing, in the garden, 
&c.; they do all the women’s work for the college, 
and obtain rosy cheeks and vigorous bodies by plenty 
of out-door, free air exercise. 

The students, male and female, should be divided 
into groups, and not only interchange labor as far as 
possible, so as to give each one a variety of exercise 
and pleasurable diversity, but also to keep the various 
branches of labor full during most of the day. One 
group should be sent to the field in the morning, to 
continue two hours, when another group should take 
their place for two hours more, and so on. It should 
be so arranged that each can work two hours before 
noon, and two afternoon. In this arrangement they 
could not become so wearied as to make study in the’ 
interim disagreeable. This system can expand or con- 
tract to suit the circumstances. 

Thus we have a bird’s-eye view of an Industrial 
College. A part only of the details are given; other 
items will appear hereafter; or almost any one can! 
supply them for himself. The idea is to establish in- | 
dustrial colleges that will pay the expense of a com- 
plete education. 

It is true that a large portion of the people love 
cents more than sense; dollars more than ideas; and 
fortunes of perishable property better than large in- 
vestments of mental capital that can be neither sold 
or bequeathed -in life, nor left to dissolute heirs at! 
death. It is true that the people prefer making them-| 
selves slaves to Mammon, rather than enter into the 
light, liberty and glory of the sons of Ged, whose de- 
light is in the discharge of duty, whose pleasure is in 
the acquisition of imperishable knowledge, and whose 
highest felicity is in the practice of virtue. It is true, 
that many will squirm at the thought of paying a few | 
dollars toward industrial colleges, when these few dol- | 


_.* This is rating such apprentice work entirely too high ; as all ex- | 
| 


perience will testify —Ep. 
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lars will provide a ten fold cheaper education for their 
children than can be otherwise obtained. But such 
must be shamed out of their little souls, and kindly 
inspired with some elevating sentiments. 

The question is whether something good and glori- 
ous shall not be done for the rising generation— 
whether Ohio shall not take the lead in brilliant 
achievements for human advancement. There are 
ample means in every county of the State to carry out 
this enterprise, and there are twice as many young 
men and women who should enjoy the advantages of 
an industrial college, as have been included in our es- 
timate of attendance. Why shall not this want—the 
want of education in Mind, Agriculture and Mechan- 
ics—be supplied! There is no other reason why, ex- 
cept the avarice that yet constitutes a leading charac- 
teristic of too many of our people. When we con- 
sider the effects of this mean and murderous passion, 
we are inspired to exclaim, “ Out, dam’d spot!” as 
did Macbeth when struck with terror at the blood- 
stain of the murdered Duncan on his hand that would 
not wash away—* out, dam’d spot,” and let the human 
soul be freed from the corrupting influence of Ava- 
rice! 





——— 


Grasshoppers and Dairy Lands. 

Messrs. Epitors: I notice that the contributions 
from old Ashtabula are not as numerous as they were 
wont to be, but for what reason I cannot tell, unless 
it be that every body is engaged in the pursuit of his 
own business, and cannot find time to “ read the pa- 
pers” and write too. But if our farmers do not find 
time to write for the papers, they do find time to dis- 
cuss two questions, which, at the present, seem to lie 
with the greatest weight upon all their minds. The 
first, and the one in which they feel the strongest in- 
terest, is the grasshopper question. The enquiry with 
all is, will they injure our crops as seriously as they 
did lastyear! We are none of us prophets, or the sons 
of prophets, and the only soothing unction we have to 
lay to our minds, is, that they have never been known 
to do great injury two years in succession, and that 
some kind dispensation of Providence will soon inter- 
vene ahd remove the cause of general solicitude. 

The latter part of the month of June was peculiarly 
favorable for the increase in numbers and growth of 
these insects, and great numbers of them are now 
found in all our fields. Aimost every field of grass 
shows that their work of destruction has commenced, 
and in a few localities I learn that they have already 
done some injury to the oats crop. The general im- 
pression is, that in numbers they exceed the devouring 
swarms of last year, while in size as yet they are con- 
siderably less. 

The condition of crops may be summed up as fol- 
lows: Grass very uneven; in spots heavy; in other 
places light. Corn, where not injured by worms, tol- 
erably good. Oats good. Wheat unusually promis- 
ing. 

"The other question now interesting the mass of the 
farmers here, is, “ What is the cause of the deteriora- 
tion of our pasture lands, and what applications are 
needed to bring them back to their original state of 
productiveness?” This is an important question, and 
involves the principles of a high system of farming. 

For the last few years our pastures in this region 
have been growing less and Jess productive, and the 
kind and quality of the grasses have changed for the 
worse. When the pastures of this section were com- 
paratively new, white clover and timothy were the 
predominating grasses. These, especially the former, 
have almost wholly disappeared, and in their place we 
have ncthing but June grass and red-top, kinds greatly 
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inferior to the former. Ploughing, and the applica-|of dairying is twice as exhausting to the soil as any 
tion of stable manures, do not bring back these kind| other system of gtazing, and that in determining 
of grasses most desired by the grazier, but for a short |the comparative profits of the business, farmers gen- 
period. jerally have not reckoned the wear of their farms suf- 

Now the inquiry is, why does not common stable |ficiently high; and while many have been hoarding 
manure produce as good results upon our soil as it did | up money, or getting rich, as it would be called in 
formerly! Messrs. Editors, I shall give what I appre-|common parlance, they have actually been growing 
hend to be the true reason, and if I am in error, | poor by the injury done to their capital—to their 
you, or some of your many correspondents are fully| farms. I think from what I have said, the reader 
competent to correct this error; and, perhaps in the | will find the reason why common stable manure, as 
correction you will throw some light upon the sub-| generally treated and applied to exhausted fields, does 
ject that will be of incalculable benefit to the mass | not produce the results it formerly did upon our lands. 











of the farmers. I hope, however, that you will not 
think that in this matter I claim to be “ wise be- 
yond what is written.” 

The cause, then, of the deterioration alluded to, | 
springs from a misapprehension of the effects our sys-| 
tem of farming has in the exhaustion of soils. Men | 
used to a grazing system are apt to think that no | 
exhaustion of the soil can take place only by plough- | 
ing and cropping. The dairymen of this region have | 
been always impressed with the notion that if they | 
kept nothing but matured cows upon their farms, | 
there could be nothing of exhaustion known to their 
system. Let us examine this theory for a moment. 
Those who have experimented with cows for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the quantity: of food they require 
as compared with other matured stock of the same 
species, state that two full grown cows require as 
much food while in calf, as three full grown oxen. 
At first, by one who had not made any observation 
for the purpose of settling the question in his own 
mind, this might seem false; but [ am fully convin- 
ced of its truth. 

From a misapprehension of the quantity of food a 
cow requires, dairymen have generally over stocked 
their farms, and by close grazing have done them- 
selves much injury But another and more important 
point that I wish now to get before the mind of the 
dairy farmer is, that their system, as apprehended | 
and carried out by them, is one of the most exhaus- 
ting processes that can be followed. 

It is generally supposed that our soil here is more 
deficient in lime than in any other one substance, and 
this is assigned as the reason why wheat does not 
thrive well on our old farms. This is undoubtedly 
true, for if it were not, the application of this sub- 
stance, even in small quantities, would not produce 
the results it is known to produce. This being true, 
any system of farming that tends to rapidly diminish 
this substance in the soil, must necessarily be reck- 
oned an exhausting system. Fertility does not de- 
pend on the presence in great abundance, of any one 
substance, but on the presence, in jusi proportions, 
of all the substances that help to make up a highly 
productive soil. 

Now, facts, and the teaching of science go to 
show that dairying does disturb the harmony of the 
proportions of any soil, however fertile, by the re- 
moval of the very substance in one of its combina- 
tions, in which this region is evidently deficient.— 
Science teaches us that the bones of animals are 
composed of phosphate of lime, and also that the 
milk of the cow is strongly impregnated with the 
same substance. Now the cow has to abstract from 
the soil this substance to supply any deficiency in 
her own system to give to her milk, and to form 
the bones of hercalf. In addition to this, she is driv- 
en from the pasture twice each day, and while absent 
therefrom, no inconsiderable part of the feces and 
urine, which are rich in phosphates, is left in the 
stable or yard, and never find their way back to the 
field whence they were taken. 

From the teachings of science and my own obser- 
vation, I am prepared to conclude that the business 








That dairying does have the effect to exhaust soils 
of some of the elements of fertility, is proved also 
by the following fact. Not many years ago the pas- 
tures of Cheshire county, England, a noted dairy 
county, as all know, became impoverished to an 
alarming extent. Recourse was had to various expe- 
dients for their renovation, without the desired ef- 
fect, and finally an analysis of the soil was resorted 
to as a last hope. The analysis showed a great de- 
ficiency of phosphate of lime, and this has been sup- 
plied in the form of bone dust, (crushed bones,) till 
a complete renovation has been effected, and the pas- 
tures are now kept in a healthy condition by fre- 
quent dressings of the substance in question. “ Like 
causes will produce like results,” is an old maxim of 
general application. 

Thine, &c., 

July, 1851. 
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Clermont County Agricultural Society. 


Ep. Cuttivator: Although you may not have heard 
much lately of the Society whose name stands at the 
head of this communication, yet it has not been idle, 
and its very efficient Board of Directors have been ac- 
tive in making preparations for the coming fall exhi- 
bition. A permanent location has been selected for 
the Annual Fairs, and it is the intention of the Board 
to fence, in a substantial and elegant manner, a lot of 
some five or six acres, as ashow ground. Within this 
lot, stalls will be erected for the accommodation of the 
cattle brought for exhibition ; stands for the manufac- 
tured articles, vegetables and flowers ; and all other 
conveniences necessary to make the fair go off about 
right. It comes off on the 2d, 3d and 4th of October. 
An invitation is cordially extended to the editor of the 
Cultivator to be present on that occasion. Come down 
into our county and see what manner of people we are. 
Come to the Fair, and we will guarantee to you the 
pleasure of shaking by the hand, about an acre of 
your readers, to say nothing of the substantials of life, 
in the way of eating and drinking. 

The officers of our Society for the present year are: 
President, Samuel R.S. West, Union; Vice President, 
John Ferguson, Ohio; Secretary, John Hancock, New 
Richmond; Treasurer, L. D. Salt, Williamsburg. 

Managers. — Aaron Fagin, Monroe; John Page, 
Washington; John Branch, Miami; Robert Kyle, 
Union; L. C. Moore, Batavia. 

Crors.—Our fruit this year is a general failure— 
killed by the frost. Wheat very light, but well head- 
ed, and the grain good. The corn looks well, and 
promises a fair crop. Oats were never better; mead- 
ows very good, and I think potatoes may be set down 
as super-excellent. Simpson. 

New Richmond, 11th July, 1851, 


Norg.—We thank our friend “Simpson” for his hind invitation ; 
Clermont is a great little county for one of its size, and our boy who 
has charge of the mail book for that way has figured at it.and says 
we have an acre and a half of readers there; and we would as soon 
go to see these as any body, except the young Harrises up in Trum- 
bull, from whom we have been divorced for a long time.—Ep. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
Smithfield market—English beef and mutton—American 
provisions—Royal Agricultural Society— Breeds of 


Cows. 


Frienp Harris: I have now spent three weeks in 
and around London, and although the great exhibition 
has of course occupied the largest share of my atten- 
tion, I have not been unmindful of other objects of in- 
terest to the readers of the Cultivator. 
5 k FE . = } Smithfield market, every body is aware, is the great 
we } —r — cattle market of London. Its location is in the very 
OHIO CULTIVATOR. heart of the city—the place celebrated in history as 
DSS ir wes Mee eT that where so many suffered martyrdom during the 
COLUMBUS, AUGUST 1, 1851. days of religious persecution. Twice each week that 
= rn — | large area may be seen crowded to its utmost capacity, 
Vermont Sneer.—We have a long letter from C.| with cattle, sheep and hogs, fitted for the slaughter. 
A. Lewis, of Vermont, an agent of Binghams, saying Some idea may be formed of the scene it presents, 
that our remarks on sheep speculation and imposition, when I state that on several occasions when I have wit- 
are not true, as implicating these gentlemen. Thus nessed it, there have been present nearly 4,000 head 
far we have only had assertion. Mr. Bincuam has had of beef cattle, 3,500 sheep, with a good number of 
the benefit of his own disclaimer, and we have calves and hogs. And this immense number of ani- 
said enough to put farmers upon their guard against mals is almost entirely sold out tothe butchers of Lon- 
imposition, which has unquestionably been practised don, for immediate use—not driven to smaller markets. 
by some body, as we can show; and our only advice, Then there are other cattle markets, of less extent, in 
is, that in their purchases they must depend upon their| the suburbs of the city, which together require perhaps 
eyes more than their ears. half as many as Smithfield. 
The quality of the beef cattle at Smithfield is, as a 
Comr.iments.—It is a hot day! and while I have, whole, superior to those at New York and Philade}phia; 
my hat off, wiping the sweat, I wish to have it under- 2+ roe ti much ae sag | soe copes and 
od at it ; . . aa size as to their fineness of form and smaliness of bone, 
ae ‘ ss he: partly for Lat BacH, of the Seneca The greatest number seem to be of a cross between 
ig, and Hunt, of the Granville Intelligencer. I the Short-horn and Ayrshire breeds, with all shades 
hope they may jog on their three score and ten, enjoy-| and degrees of relationship. Those which rank near- 
ing life as heartily as I do. Lemonades for three! @8t to the short-horns, including thoroughbred, are 
with a sprig of mint. Hem! generally smaller and finer boned than most of those 
a ia of this breed in Ohio; the London butchers being 
We present in this No. another paper from the pen ars large size, and especially to large bones in 
of “Cuamomite.” If we could be allowed to lift the ye ha ny 


' ; On this account, mainly if not entirely, we find at 
vail from this nomme de plume, we would introduce to, Smithfield a large number of the small breeds of cat- 


our readers, a lady who has proved herself (even in the, tle from Wales and the Highlands of Scotland, and 

capital of Ohio) more than a match for men, who when well fattened, a higher price is paid for these 

Gal Dit teen to's diti ie a _, | than for the English varieties. The price of beef cat- 

2 e condition of a splendid,| tle at the present time, is from 4 to 4} pence (8 to 94 

helpless play-thing. | cents) per pound—say on an average of $9 per 100 
lbs., nett, for the best class of animals. 

The sheep most popular at Smithfield, are the South 
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Bioopep Povttry.—We are frequently asked where 


good fowls can be had. An advertisement in this pa- Down, and the Welsh; the latter being a small but , 


per will answer that question. In addition to which' rallye lb nme Pence tby wl of Baek aon 
have reliable information that this stock will do to! manding a higher sie ia market than any ether veal 
\ety. The large breeds, as Bakewell, Leicester, &c., 
: | are found in considerable numbers, and are remarkably 
A Few Words with Correspondents. | fat, but they do not sell as high by weight, as the oth- 
—e | ers mentioned. Of the Merino and other fine wooled 

Ww. 8. Stormont, Monroe, Ind. The specimen you) breeds, few or none are to be found in England, and 
send is the genuine English blue grass, like that from they are never used there for mutton, as their flesh is 
Mr. E. Walker, of Virginia. counted inferior for this purpose. Those of our read- 
ers in the United States, who have only tasted the 
mutton of our common sheep, have but a poor concep- 
tion of the excellence of English mutton, and one can 
readily excuse the prejudice which generally prevails 


crow about. 


a 


Tuomas B. Rose, Covington, says there is the best 
prospects for crops in his region, his own wheat near 
30 bushels per acre. Last fall he sowed clover with 
his wheat, harrowing it in at the same time, and it | 


came well. He practices deep tillage. with us against this kind of meat. Difference in cli- 
C. Stowe, Ashtabula county, writes us an interest-| mate and pasture may perhaps have some influence in 
ing letter, for which we feel obliged. He will see | producing this great difference in the quality of mut- 
that his subject is anticipated by other matter from! ton, but we think it is mainly to be attributed to the 
that county already in type, before the receipt of his. | difference in the breeds of sheep, as we find the same 
We are glad to learn that this county is going put! breeds, when introduced into our country, and well 
her Fair through, this fall. | fed, make nearly or quite as good mutton as in Eng- 

Ee L. S., of Hamersville, says that the potato bug land. Our greatest wonder is, that the experiment is 
8 doing much damage; none of the remedies will stop | so rarely made. 


a and he has cut down his crop with a sythe. He; A large number of pigs are used by the London 
ae anys that the remedy of “ A Subscriber's Daugh-| butchers, at all seasons of the year. These are most- 
ter,” for cucumber bugs, has proved of no avail. 


ly about half grown. or about 100 to 150 Ibs. weight 
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having smaller bones, and finer grained flesh. 

Poultry is not much in use at the present time, of 
course, and we believe the price is always too dear in 
comparison with other meat, for its general use by the | 
common people. But eggs are used in immense quan- | 
tities, and are imported by boat loads from neighboring | 
countries, as well as brought in by Railroads from all | 
parts of England. The retail price of eggs is from 
14 to 18 cents per dozen, according to their size. 

Fish of almost innumerable kinds form a very large 
share of the food of the middling and poor classes in 
London, at all seasons; and some kinds, as salmon, 
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and are generally of finer breeds than with us, that is, | 
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By the invitation of the polite and gentlemanly Seo- 
retary, I attended the weekly meeting of the council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society,on Wednesday last. 
At these meetings discussions are had on subjects of 
interest, which are proposed and announced the week 
previous. Almost twenty gentlemen were present, 
nearly half of whom were from other countries. Thad 
the pleasure of an introduction to a number of distin- 
guished agriculturists, whose acquaintance I desired to 
make. Amongst these is Col. Le Coteur, of the island 
‘of Jersey, well known for his numerous experiments 
and essays on the different varieties of wheat, and al- 
so for his labors to improve and introduce to notice the 


sole, turbot, lobsters, oysters, &c., are much used by | fine breeds of cows in the channel islands—Alderney, 
all classes, and are remarkably fine and abundant. ” |Guernsey and Jersey. In addition to an interesting 
Of salt meats, as bacon, pork, beef, &c., the con- half hours’ conversation on these important topics, he 
sumption is great, though less in proportion than in | has promised to favor me with any further information 
our country, except bacon, which is in very general I] may desire. I have also examined a lot of these cel- 
use. And here I would remark that dealers in Amer- | ebrated cows brought over to London for sale, and ex- 
ican provisions in this city and in Liverpool, have in- | pect to see many more of the choicest specimens at 
formed me that a much larger and more profitable trade the Exhibition next month. I learn that several am- 
could be carried on with our country in this article, if |ateur cattle breeders in the State of New York, have 
the packers and shippers would take more pains to recently made importations of Guernsey and Jersey 
send a good article, and in good order, to the English cows, and in England these breeds are attracting more 
market. But so much has been written and published attention than any others at the present time. 
already on this subject, without much benefit, that the The weather here has been warm of late, and the 
dealers here seem almost to despair of seeing any im- | prospect of crops is considered favorable. We are 
provement. | now on our way to France, from whence I expect my 
We visited a few days since, the warehouses of | "°%t letter will be dated. c M. B. B. 
Messrs. Allen and Anderson, the most extensive deal- | Near Brighton, Eng., June 28, °91. 
ers in American provisions in England, to whom we | FG a ese 
were favored with a letter of introduction by our friend | ee 
Wm. Neff, Esq., of Cincinnati. Here we wereshown! Ata meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
several acres ot store-rooms occupied with bacon, hams, England, held June 18, Prof. Way delivered an in- 
pork, beef, cheese, lard, flour, &c., from nearly al vst Dey ; a Plaster of 
countries of the civilized world. ‘The greater portions teresting lecture on the use of Gypsum oF ‘ 
of the bacon, pork and beef, were from Ireland and_| Paris, from which we will endeavor to give a large 
Germany, and on a number of the packages and bar- | extract hereafter. We find the proceedings of this 


Gypsum and Clover, for Wheat. 


rels being opened for our inspection, along with those 
from Ohio, we were forced, with regret, to admit that 
the articles from our own country were obviously in- 
ferior in quality, and especially in neatness and ap- 
pearance, to those from other countries. Indeed we 
noticed that some purchasers of bacon who were pres- 
ent at the time with us, would hardly look at the Amer- 
ican article, although offered to them at about one- 
fourth less price than any other. We also found that 
all the Ohio meats—pork and beef, as well as bacon— 
required to be unpacked, and washed or scraped, and 


re-salted before offered for sale. This is partly owing | .. 


to the injury done by sending these articles by the way 
of New Orleans, where the warm weather injures them; 
and this we presume, will be discontinued when our 
different Railroads are completed tothe Atlantic ; but 
much also, we believe, is attributable to defective care 
and skillin salting and packing our meats, and we 
hope these evils will be speedily remedied, especially 
as our farmers are so immediately interested in the 
improvement of our foreign markets for these staple 
productions. We shall have more to say on these 
subjects after our return home. 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England is making 
very extensive arrangements for its great annual Ex- 
hibition, which is to be held at Windsor Park from the 
11th to the 15th of next month, and is expected to be 


the most splendid show, especially of farm stock, ever 


witnessed in this country, or in the world. The pre- 
miums offered are more liberal and numerous than ev- 
er before, and the list of competitors, (which is already 
completed) is nearly double the number of any former 
exhibition. Extensive sheds are being erected for the 
animals, and a “grand pavilion ” for the Society’s din- 


ner. Of course we mean to be “a chiel amang them 
akin notes.” 


‘meeting in one of our foreign exchanges, the Farm- 
| 


‘ers’ Herald, of Chester, England, and present the rea- 
ders of the Cultivator with the following extract: 


| Professor Way thought an excess of gypsum inju- 
jrious. Mr. Hamond, on coming into possession of 
property in Nottinghamshire, was desirous that his 
|tenants should subsoil the land on the Norfolk system; 
but they strongly objected to bring up the subsoil to 
‘the surface, as their experience had taught them that 
lgreat damage invariably resulted in their case from 
‘such a process. Mr. Hamond, being desirous to as- 
| certain the cause of this injury, sent to Prof. Way a 
| specimen of this subsoil, which on analysis was found 
‘to contain half its weight of gypsum. This no doubt 
‘had destroyed the crops. Hard water, he believed, 
|was known to be unfavorable to some plants, and the 
| water passing through this dressing of subsoil wash- 
‘ed the gypsum out of it, and thus became very hard 
| water from such impregnation. 

| Dr. Catvert wished to know the quantity of gyp- 
sum that might with safety be applied to land. 

Prof. Way thought that one per cent. in soil would 
ido no harm; and to produce that proportion to the 
depth of ten inches, five tons of gypsum per acre 
\ some be required; a went ey which our ordinary 

ication were safely included. 

“Pine Hon. R. H. Chive, M. P., remarked that altho’ 
guano had answered, in his own case as in that of oth- 
ers, most completely, it must not be forgotten how es- 
| sential was the old lime system, which of late years 
| had been discarded; if we went on much longer with 
| strong animal manuring, we should begin to feel the 
ibad effects of not reverting to that wholesome and 
| excellent application. 

| Mr. Tuomrsox, President of the Agricu!tural Asso 


} 
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ciation of Upper Canada, who had favored the Coun- 
cil with his attendance on that occasion, referred to 
the practice followed in the United States in the em- 
ployment of gypsum. When used alone to the land, 
it was found not to produce good crops. It was most 
successfully applied to clover, in which it occasioned a 
strong growth, and improved the succeeding wheat 
crop. It was also extensively employed in the culti- 
vation of Indian corn, but the land required to be 
brought into good heart by some previous application. 
Good crops were grown in sandy soils, but manure | 
was required in addition to the gypsum. In America 
they never thought of burning the gypsum, but erec- 
ted mills which ground it as fine as the finest wheat 
flour. It was important in the agricultural employ- | 
ment of this substance, that it should be thus finely 
ground; the difference in the results obtained from 
coarse ground and fine ground gypsum, was most stri- 
king. It occurred not far from the place of his own 
residence and other parts of Canada, as well as Os- | 
wego, Rochester, and other localities in the United 
States. 














Col. CHALLONER thought that a means of improve- 
ment in the soil by the ploughing in of green crops, 
was in this country too much neglected. In Southern 
Italy, near Naples, lupin crops were grown extensively 
for this purpose; and the difference in the appearance 
of the land where this fresh manuring had taken 
place was so great as to be distinctly seen at a great 
distance. He considered the subject well worthy of 
the attention of our farmers. 

Mr. Tompson remarked that it had not been found 
beneficial in Canada to apply gypsum to the wheat 
crop directly, but that there was a district of deep san- 
dy loam in his part of the country on which it had been 
the practice of the occupier for the last twenty years, 
to grow a wheat crop every alternate year. In the 
autumn he sows wheat; in the spring, 8 lbs. of clover 
seed to the acre; harvests the wheat and grazes the 
clover; in the following spring sows gypsum over the 
clover, and when in good growth turns stock upon it, 
from the middle of June to the Ist of July; then 
ploughs up; and so on, obtaining a crop of wheat ev- 
ery alternate year, without any falling off in its amount 
or quality. 

Mr. Batenam, of Columbus, in the United States, 
(Editor of the Ohio Cultivator,) at present also on a 
visit to England, has favored the Council with the fol- 
lowing statement of similar results connected with 
judicious cropping under favorable circumstances: 

“Som ror Wueat 1x America.—In the State of 
Ohio, one of the central States, lat. 39 to 41, we have 
tracts of remarkably fertile land—deep alluvion along 
the borders of streams and rivers, called by the inhab- 
itants bottom lands, say from one to three miles in 
breadth, and mostly level. These lands are famous 
for growing Indian corn, (maize;) but where the soil 
consists of a good portion of sand and lime pebbles, 
as well as dark vegetable matter, these lands are used 
for wheat, (as along the Miami river,) and in some ca- 
ses wheat has been grown successfully every other 
year for 10, or 15 to 20 years in succession, without 

any apparent decrease of fertility. I can furnish 
statements from individual farmers, on my return, if 
desired. The crop raised alternately with wheat on 
these lands, is commonly Indian corn, but sometimes 
oats or common red clover. When the wheat is sown 
after corn, the corn is cut up and put into stooks or 
shocks to ripen, and the ground once ploughed and 
sown in September with wheat. Oats are sown (after 
wheat crop) in March or April, and harvested in July; 
the ground immediately ploughed, and left till Ist Sep- 
tember, then ploughed again, and sowed to wheat; but 
this rotation is not approved by good farmers. Clover 











(red) is everywhere with us regarded as the best alter- 
nate with wheat, only itis found a rather wasteful 
practice to plough it in the next year after sowing. 
Clover is sown on the wheat in winter, or early in 
spring; then pastured after wheat harvest, and again 
the next spring and summer, or cut for hay in June, 
then ploughed in late in August or September, and 
sown to wheat. On ordinary soils, three or four crops 
are allowed to intervene between crops of wheat.” 


~~. oe 


Rambles in Licking County. 


1 took a bee line for the Welsh Hills last week, and 
a drive through Licking generally. 

The literary town of GranviLe is nestled in among 
the hills in the quietest way imaginabie, and I don’t 
blame people for feeling smart that have so pretty a 
village. 1 chanced to bein at the examination of the 
ladies of the Female Seminary, and while the learm 
ed Professor was catechising them on the doctrinal 
tenets of Butler, I was tracing the constellations in 
their gentle starry eyes, and studying Botany amid 
the lilies and roses of their cheeks and lips—a study 
that keeps the heart young, despite of its years. 


The curious remains of a normal race in this region, 
are themes of deep speculation, but carry the mind so 
far back into the mists of the Past, that it is perfectly 
lost in conjecture, and we wish in vain for some In- 
terpreter to unlock the sealed history of a people who 
have left their works of art, as a riddle for all time. 


The extensive embankments about Newark must 
have enlisted a large amount of labor; after the lapse 
of so many centuries, the earth now stands about fit 
teen feet high in the great circular wall some three- 
fourths of a mile in circuit. I regret that I was obli- 
ged to hurry away from Newark, which is a thriving 
town, and likely to continue so. 

There are many well cultivated farms in Licking 
that of Mr. Wricut, below Granville, is a specimen; 
and also that of Mr. Taylor, President of the Licking 
County Agricultural Society. This gentleman has a 
most luxuriant field of corn upon the top of one those 
gravel hills, which shows that with proper culture the 
hills may shout back to the valleys in the song of Ham 
vest Home. 

The business of wool growing is one of great im 
portance in this county. In natural adaptation for 
this business, it is second to none in the State. The 


prevailing styles are a cross of Saxony upon the Me- 
rino. 














Darryine is also carried on to some extent, and 
might be still further enlarged; though I do not think 
this can ever be profitably a leading branch of indus- 
try in this county. The fine stock of cows compo 
sing the dairy of T. J. Currenpen, are a sight worth 
seeing, and his young premium bull, Mitrarp Fitr- 
morE, of the Ohio State Fair, is growing up a beauty. 
From Granville to Johnstown, isa series of fine farms, 
and, what is not so often met with in central and 
southern Ohio, good dwellings. 


One thing is every where remarkable this year, 
which is, the immense fields of oats, both in acres and 
growth of crop. Surely, “there’s a good time com 
ing” for horses. And of horses, by the way, there is 
a great demand for good animals, and prices are high. 
Somehow, our best stock is constantly taken out of 
the country. Lickixe county has within herself the 
elements of wealth and independence. With a soil 
rich and various, and with the aid of scientific agricul 
ture, she may rank among the first counties of Ohio; 
and in nothing more so than the intelligence of her 
citizens generally. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
ANNALS OF THE Minnesota Historicat Socrery.— 
Two pamphlets—first and second edition—of these 


| 





, Ayrshire Cattle in Berkshire County, Mass. 
The report of the North Stockbridge Farmers Club, 


| published in the Pittsfield Culturist, speaks of the in- 


Annas, have come to hand, together with a compli | troduction of the Ayrshires into that section as fob 
’ oy ’ - 


mentary note from the Secretary, C. K. Smrru, Esq..,| 


informing me of my election as a member of that So- 
ciety. 
would be better appreciated by me. 


of my birth ; where in early boyhood I sought, alone, 
in the deep and dark forest, the hemlock huts of the 
Sr. Recs, or Penogscor, and drew from the swarthy 


hunter, thestoriesof Ausable and Sagueny. I dont know | 
what I can do to further the objects of the Society—| 


any service in my power shall be cheerfully rendered. 
I have divers odd relics, collected in my antiquarian 
rambles ; but I cannot part with these, as they en-' 
shrine the mystic memory of the unknown, and I hold | 
them sacred, and through them, revel in the eras of 
America’s being, before the day that the pyramids arose 
upon the plains of Misriam, or the mysterious Sphinx | 
had propounded his unanswered riddle. But the gentle- 
men will not thank me for these mysticisms, and I 
emerge to the world of fact, and offer as credentials | 
worthy of acceptance, some of the present dwellers of | 
this new territory, upon whose youthful minds I left | 
the impress of my own, in the quiet labors of the school | 
room, before Minnesota had become the abode of the | 
pale faces. 


Tue Pocxer Companion — For Macuinists. Me-| 
CHANICS AND Encineers, by Ottver Byrne. This is| 
a work of rare merit, illustrated by three fine engra- 
vings of steam engines, stationary, locomotive and | 
ship engine, with accurate descriptive letter, so that 
any person of ordinary genius could readily learn how 
to manage one. The work also contains an ALMANAC | 
FOR ALL TIME, @ universal thermometer, logarithms, 
planetary tables, tonnage, water pipes, weights, tor- | 
tions, alloys, gearings, mechanical powers, &c. The| 
whole elegantly executed, bound in gilt morocco| 
tucks—price $1. Address Dewitt & Davenport, Tri-| 
bune buildings, N. Y. 


Tue PLow, Loom anp Anvit.—The first (July) No. | 
of Vol. 4, is upon our table. F. G. Skinner, son of, 
the late editor, has charge of the work, and gives prom- | 
ise of being a chip of the old block. Published by R. | 
C. Tuomson, 79 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 64 PP-, | 
monthly $3, or $5 for two copies per year. 

Hunt’s Mercnants’ Macazine for July also com- 
mences a new volume. We should not like to keep 
house without this excellent periodical. Monthly; | 


144 pp.; $5 a year; by Freeman Hunt, 142 Fulton | 
et., N. Y. 


Tue Western Lancet for July is upon our table, 


| breed, and disappear only with its change. 
| able qualities and characteristic points of the Ayrshire 





well filled, as usual, and always welcome. 





PuospuaTe oF Lime.—Prof. Emmons has had a| 


quantity of this article from the quarry at Crown! 
Point prepared for use. The rock was first pulverized | 


with sulphuric acid, and then dried off by mixing with | 


wood ashes. It is thus brought into a state conven- 
ient for application. 


Prof. E. is desirous that exten- | 


lows: 


The Ayrshires have done well here. They are all 


They could not have conferred an honor med that the most sanguine breeders could reasonably ex- 
I have fancied| 
this Minnesota as the New England of the West, and | 
have invested it with all the wild charms of that land | 


pect or hope for. Several years ago, we had among 
us an Ayrshire bull, imported by the State Agricul- 
tural Society. His stock has proved good, and as milk- 
ers, much better than the natives. Five years ago, 8. 
G. Ward, Esq., then of North Stockbridge, now resi- 
dent in Boston, imported an Ayrshire bull and heifer, 
carefully selected from the finest and choicest of that 
family. To the intelligence, disinterestedness, liber- 
ality and enterprise of Mr. Ward, the farmers of North 
Stockbridge and Lenox are under obligations, which, 


| though adequately appreciated, can never be fully dis- 


charged. We regret most heartily, that he was con- 
strained to withdraw from an occupation in which hie 
head, his heart and his hands, were actively employed 
with so much usefulness to the farmers in his neigh- 
borhood. Of the superiority of Mr. Ward’s stock, 
there is nodoubt. At ourshow of cattle at the Green- 
wood Farm in Lenox, where the best old and young 
were brought together and compared, the appearance 
of those derived from this stock evidenced their deci 
ded superiority. Some allowance must always be 
made for the greater pains taken with a breed from 
which it is proposed to propagate, yet, there are points 
and marks of excellence, which good keeping cannot 
produce, nor bad keeping efface in a single generation 


—points which are apparent and manifest—good qual- 
\ities which are lost rather by degeneration than tem- 


porary omission of due care,—which are of and in the 
The valu- 


were prominent in the descendants from Mr. Ward’s 
importation. The great object of your committee was 
to ascertain as well as could be done, the merits of 
the several breeds. 

Mr. Daniel Barnes, who has on his farm fine blood 
Ayrshires from Mr. Ward’s stock, exhibited four two 
years old, of the half blood, of great excellence. If 
they were fair average specimens of the cross, we feel 
entirely safe in recommending it to the special atten- 
tion of breeders of fine cattle. Mr. Richard H. Wal 
ker exhibited eight yearlings, all with more or less of 
Ayrshire blood, which attracted by their good points, 
the attention of your committee, and every one upon 
the grounds. 

The conclusion to which your committee were 
brought, by the inspection of the stock upon the 
ground, is, that as milkers and feeders, the Ayrshires 
are worthy the attention of graziers and dairymen, 
and are suited to our soil and climate. 

pes --eo* - 

Fat Cattie From Kentucky.—Since the comple- 
tion of the railroad from Cincinnati to Cleveland, 
imany of the droves of fat cattle designed for the New 
York and Boston markets, have been taken this route 
to market. Formerly they had to be driven across 
the Alleghany Mountains—sometimes making a jour- 
ney of more than a thousand miles, and, though trav- 
eling at the rate of only ten to fifteen miles a day, ata 





sive trials should be made with this article during the | great loss of weight especially in the animals which 
present season, and has left several barrels with| were fattest at the start. We have noticed several 
Messrs. Emery for distribution. We hope the oppor-| droves of excellent cattle from the interior of Ken- 
tunity will be improved, to give this manure, which has | tucky, which were transported over the railroad from 
ae of such great value in Europe, a fair test here. | Cincinnati to Cleveland, thence by steamboat to Bu& 
Ve will here correct an error made in a previous no-| falo, and thence to the Hudson river by railroad.— 
tice, in regard to the quantity of phosphate contained | Here they either take boat for New York, or cars for 
in the specimens from Crown Point. Prof. E.,as well| Boston. They arrive here in fine condition, and must 
as Prof. Norton, assures us that it contains from eighty | make a great saving in weight over the old mode of 
to ninety pet cent.—Albany Cult. reaching market.—Alb. Cult. 
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Shade as a Fertilizer. 


Eps. O. Curr.: This subject has been somewhat 
discussed in the former volumes of the Cultivator, but | 
I think it has not had its due notice as a fertilizer. 

I saw, the present month, a field (Ohio bottom,) 
that was in corn in 1850; after the corn was cut, the 
spaces between the rows of shocks were sowed with 
wheat. This spring the spaces where the rows of 
shocks stood, were put in oats. Now look at this 
field—wherever the shock of corn stood, the oats are 
two-thirds taller and better than they are on the spaces 
between the shocks. | 

As the corn was not husked until winter, this deter- 
joration must have been caused by the sun during the 
months of September, October, and part of Novem- 
ber, as the fall was late and dry. 

This difference in the oats is attributable to the 
shade of the shocks of corn, and that alone; as there 
was no manure put on the field. This case is proof 
enough for me, of the great value of shade. 

Let farmers take the hint, and sow their corn fields 
at the last working, with some kind of grain. While 
the cost will be but little, he will get repaid, first, 
by keeping the land in condition; second, by making 
good winter and spring pasture; and third, by turning 
under in spring as manure. 

I think the straw of the farm can in no way be 
used so profitably as to spread it on land in spring, 
and let it lay throughout summer. I covered a piece 
of sandy land last spring with straw, and already its 
great benefits are discoverable. Never would I plow 
straw under, knowing that it is of ten times the val- 
ue on top of land. W. W. Rartupone. 

Mound Farm, Centre Belpre, July, 1851. 


Accompanying the above, was sent a specimen of 
field bug, which our correspondent says is doing dam- 
age to the corn in his vicinity, “ commencing at the 
bottom leaves and eating upward, leaving nothing but 
the stem.” 

This customer I think is the Grssous Grounp Ber- 
TLE, (Carabus gibbus,) which first attracted attention 
in the corn fields near Halle in 1812; and is also des- 
tructive to wheat, rye and barley. 

Kollar, in his book on insects, says of this: 

“The Society of Naturalists at Halle appointed a 
committee of its members to examine into the case 
on the spot, in order to discover the species of insect 
to which this larva belonged, and to devise proper 
means of destroying it. The history of the egg could 
not be discovered in the month of June, when the 
examination took place, yet we may conclude, from 
the observations communicated by a peasant, of his 
having found a whole heap of little caterpillars in 
a ball, that the eggs are laid together, and not sin-! 
gly, by the mother. 

“The larve of the insect are, apparently, three | 
— before they undergo their transformation, as 
alf grown larve and pup@ were found at the same | 
time. 

“ The length of the full grown larva is rather more 
than an inch. It is flat and narrow, and nearly of 
equal width throughout. 

“The pupa state lasts only from three to four weeks. 
At the beginning of June the larva had become pupa, | 
and at the end of June and beginning of July, the. 
beetles began to appear. The perfect insect is seven | 
lines long, and three lines broad, of a black or black- 
ish brown color, and bears sume resemblance in the | 
form of its body to the meal worm beetle, ( Tenebrio | 
molitor.) ‘The body is much arched above, and faint-. 
ty shining. The antenne are nearly one-third of the 


ates drnnncno 





Vou. VIL 
length of the whole body; and they are thread-like 
and pitchy brown. The head has a transverse in- 
dentation in front; and on each side it has another 
small hollow; it is rather large, smooth and shining. 
The eyes are of a dirty white; the prothorax is quad- 
rangular, broader than it is long, posteriorly cut off in 
a straight line, and narrower than in front; it is much 
arched, and almost smooth (that is, without punc- 
tures,) in front, but provided with slight transverse 
wrinkles, and much punctured towards the posterior 
border. The wing cases are striped, and the hollow 
stripes dotted. The feet are pitchy black. 

“The injury the larve of this insect caused in the 
neighborhood of Halle, was very considerable. Be- 
fore the period of its transformation, twelve hides 
(about thirty acres each) of land, in the canton of 
Seeburg, were devastated, and its course did not end 
here. The perfect insect appeared in July, in enor- 
mous swarms, concealing itself in the day time under 
stones and clods, and at night crawling up to the top 
of the straws, and eating the grains out of the ears; 
so that the fields which had escaped before, and those 
of the neighboring parishes, fell a prey to them. Sev- 
eral of these beetles, enclosed in a box, fed for a con- 
siderable time on ears of corn, and when these failed, 
attacked each other. 

“They recommend to farmers, late in the autumn, 
when the first slight frosts set in, to plough those fields 
as deeply as possible. Many larve which have by 
this time retired to their winter quarters, will thus be 
turned up in a benumbed state, and will either be kil- 
led by the next frost, or devoured by the crows and 


other birds when they are in search of food.” 


-2eoe 
Wool Samples---Flax Manufacture. 

Messrs. Epirors: You inserted in your paper about 
the commencement of the wool season, a short com- 
munication from us requesting samples from wool 
growers, &c. Tous the result has been very satis- 
factory both in the number and appearance of the 
samples received, and in the interest manifested by 
farmers throughout the State in the success of the 
manufacturing interest in this State; and we would 
take this occasion to return our thanks to all who have 


‘sent us samples of their wool, and we would say to all 


such that we shall be happy to renew our acquain- 
tance with them at any time, and that we shall be at 
the State Fair with our goods, and we would suggest 
that, as a proper time to perfect the acquaintance com- 
menced through the medium of “ Uncle Sam’s” mail 
bags. 

We found some difficulty in deciding on the merits 
of some of the numerous samples received, but after 
a careful comparison, we have decided in favor of a 
lot of full blood Saxony, raised by L. G. Collins, 
Clarksville, Clinton county, Ohio, for the fine goods, 
and have paid him 55 cents per Ib. for his wool. We 
shall also have blankets at the Fair made from long 
wool raised in several different parts of the State, and 
from several different varieties of sheep, such as the 
Leicester, South Downs, &c. 

We were pleased with the suggestion of M. B. B. 


_in the last number of the Cultivator, to the farmers, 


advising them to save their flax straw in a dry and se- 
cure place, &c. We have been very much interested 
in the communications in the Ohio Cultivator, relative 
to the improvements in the flax manufacture, and 
have for some time been so arranging our business 
that we would be prepared to add the flax manufac- 
ture to our woolen business as soon as we could ob- 
tain reliable information respecting the modus ope 
randi, &c. 

Yours, Cuas. & Geo. MERRITT. 
| Beaver Creek Factory, ’ 
| Alpha. Green Co. O., July 21 1851 
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i 
“Flowers are the alphabet of Angels; whereby they write on hills | 
and fields, mysterious truths.” 


Flowers are the poetry of earth. In every age, and 
in every land, they have been made the subject of song, 
the medium of pleasure and refined sentiment. In 
eastern lands this mode of conveying thought was 
much practiced. Even in the rude huts of the more 
uncivilized, flowers were regarded with something like 
religious reverence, and not unfrequently were made 
the objects of profound adoration. The goddess of 
flowers had her temples at Grece and Rome, and they 
were the first offerings to the pure and good. 

In the soft breathing of flowers, there exists the 
‘still, small voice” of God, and the perfume of His 
holy breath. Who, then, could pass unheeded, those 
pure and delicate parts of creation? Do they not bind | 
the heart in sweet companionship with purity and ten- | 
derness? Ay! theirs is a mystic inspiration, impart- 
ing to other less beautiful objects, a portion of their 
etherial loveliness, and brightening them with some- | 
thing of their own light and beauty. Flowers have 
their language—an oratory that breathes in odoriferous 
silence, and enters the inmost feelings of the soul. 
To the religionist they are not mute ; to the seeker in 
the depths of science, they speak, and animate and 
cheer him in his silent seclusion. In them alone, is 
found the most grateful and soothing incense, and a 
moral instruction unequalled in “all the branches of| 
philosophical science. Nature is beautiful in every | 
garb ; but most beautiful when deck’d with her various 
flowers, smiling in the sunbeam, and lending odors to | 
the breeze. 

We find in the history of the Orientals, that they | 
paid great attention to the cultivation of flowers. In| 
Turkey, China, Persia and India, flowers are held in| 
high estimation, and all had their pantomime language. | 
The Turkish women in the Harems, found in flowers | 
an amusement which they could not possibly procure | 
from other sources whilst in their seclusion. Even as | 
far back as the days of Solomon, flowers were held in | 
great repute, and none were considered accomplished | 
or refined, without a knowledge of their language, and | 
a taste for their beauties. In the splendid courts and 
palaces of Haroun al Raschid, flowers had their lan- 
guage of love and sentiment. Even in the more Va:.- 
dalie regions of the Hindoo and Moor, flowers were | 
regarded witb special care and attention. The Moor- 
ish maiden in the moonlit gardens of the Alhambra, 
was only blest, or thought herself so, when holding a 
mysterious parlance with her lover, o’er flowers. 

Maysville, Ky., July, 1851. M. E. W. 


—_-—- « 








Hyprancea Hortensis.—This is a much neglected 
plant ; under good treatment, it is a fine object, re- 
maining a long time in flower. Cuttings rooted in the | 
fall, should be placed in small pots and kept over win-| 
ter. They will not require much water when decidous. 
When the buds startin spring, rub them all off except 
the top one, and shift in six or eight inch pots in turfy | 
loam. These will form one noble truss of flowers very 
unlike what is generally seen. The flowers are ordi-| 
narily of a pinkish color; they may be turned blue by 
watering occasionally with a weak solution of alum, 
or mixing the sediment of a grindstone with the soil ; 
some varieties of peaty soil also have the same effect. 
Water freely when in flower, and sparingly in winter. 
They are very hardy, and may be kept out of doors if 
covered up with leaves in cold weather.—Hovey’s Mag. 
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LADIEY’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 





Grain and Fruits in the West---What Aunt Fan 
ny could do. 


If I remember right, when I wrote you last, kind 
readers of the Cultivator, I was luxuriating among the 
flowers and strawberries of Ohio, and now I am sit- 
ting, with my feet to the fire, “ way out in Illinois;” 
yes, my feet to the firein July! Is it as cold in Ohio? 
I hope not. Last week I was in Wisconsin; I did 
not see much of it, but what I didsee, I liked as well, 
if not better, than Illinois. Milwaukieis a fine flour- 
ishing city, built upon a rising ground that continues 
to ascend for a mile back from the lake, which gives 
the town from the lake an imposing and lively appear- 
The soil is a sandy loam, and I should think 
would need some cultivation and help to produce fruits 
or vegetables in any great luxuriance. But I may be 


| mistaken in that. 


The wheat in the region about Wisconsin has failed 
in a measure for the three seasons past, and farmers 
are growing discouraged as to its being a great wheat 
country, but corn and potatoes do well. There are 
fears for the wheat this year. Much of it was win- 
ter-killed, which is done in a dry winter by the prairie 
winds blowing away the loose sandy soil from the 
roots of the grain, and leaving it to die out for want 
of support. Sudden frost also destroys a portion, and 
the continued rains threaten the destruction of the 
balance. 

There is but little fruit now in Wisconsin—the 
country is too new—but it is insisted that good fruit 
can be raised, and will be in abundance, in a few 
years. It may be, but I am inclined, from the best 
observation I can make, to think as a fruit country, it 
must always be far behind Ohio. Strawberries, rasp- 
berries and blackberries, grow in abundance. There 
are also many kind of plums that are said to be very 
good. 

astern Wisconsin and Northern Illinois have been 
almost drowned out this spring and summer by fre- 
quent heavy rains. The whole country shows its ef- 
fect. The swamps and sloughs are full of water, the 
streams overflowing, and the whole of the lowlands 
and prairies are suffering. The corn now, (July 8,) is 
not a foot high. We in Ohio should hardly expect it 
to ripen for roasting ears. I fear it will not here. 

I am now at Gage Lakes, 9 miles west from Wau- 
keegon, and 36 miles northwest of Chicago. The 
country here is beautiful—woodland and prairie min- 
gled together in admirable diversity, and seemingly 
well adapted to use. The land is not a dead level, 
but rolling and swelling away in the distance ina 
manner that would make an Ohio farmer (who had 
spent ten years in clearing away our mighty forest and 
leveling our broken hills) exclaim with enthusiastic 
admiration. But when he had examined the sloughs, 
sounded the ditches, summered and wintered here, I fan- 
cy he would turn back with a kind of longing to the 
green hills and sunny slopes of his native land—pro- 
vided, always, he was a born Buckeye. 

The lakes which give name to this neighborhood, 
are ponds of clear beautiful water, about a mile in 
length and a half mile in breath, surrounded by a bor- 
dering of fine trees andshrubs. These lakes are well 
stocked with fish; and their borders will some day be 
sought after as peculiarly appropriate and lovely spots 
for country residences. I visited yesterday a cottage, 
—not a cottage of the Elliot model—but a real log 
cottage, that is set upon just as lovely a spot as stands 
out in the sunshine, on the border of one of these 
lakes, shaded in front by the old oaks that had their 
birthright here, long before Illinois was modeled into 
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a State. Oh what a snuggery I could make there 
if 1 had five thousand dollars, and nothing else to do 
with it; would I not build a Downing cottage—would 
I not have rustic seats for my Ohio nieces to sit in 
when they came to see me, where they could bask in 
the moon-light and look into the clear bright waters, 
and write or think poetry!’ Then I would have straw- 
berries from Elliott’s,(Oh how they would grow in this 
rich svil;) and cherries from Kirtland’s; “Gov. Wood’s, 
No. 10,” the best ever seen in Ohio. And then, if it 
did not rain all summer, as it has this year, I could get) 
them all ripe by fourth of July. I would make a) 
great pic-nic,andask all my Ohio nephews and nieces 
out here to hold a jollification on some glorious fourth, 
to sail on my lake, eat cherries under my oaks, and 
strawberries and cream, (of course I would have plen- 
ty of cream, for you never saw finer pastures,) in my 
rose-bowers, and dance to the honor of the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, in my parlors. Would we not 
have a time of it!’ Oh don’t you wish “ Aunt Fanny ” 
had five thousand, and nothing else to do with it!— 
Well, she don’t, for she loves Ohio best, and is coming 
back next week to take her station upon Mt. Airy, I 
trust with renewed health and strength, where, if she 
can’t get up a big pic-nic for you all, she will be right 
glad to entertain you with a dish of chat. 
Yours, Frances D. Gace. 
Gage Lakes, Ills., July, 1851. 


en 


Woman’s Wrongs, &c. 


Dear Aunt Patience AND THE CoustNs oF THE CUL- 
TIVATOR CIRCLE: Last autumn I attempted to give you 
some little expression of my thoughts upon the topic 
which forms our heading. Iam told you received that 
message kindly. Thanks to you for so doing. Per- 
haps you do not know all of the reasons why I should 
feel so warmly in regard to the subject of the business 
education of women. Perhaps you have not all had 
the same opportunities for making observations upon 
these points that I have been favored with. I do not 
now allude to the larger and more general bearing of 
the deficiencies of such education—that in which the 
masses are made to suffer from low wages resulting 
from a glutted market. Nor doI refer to the far more 
general, and scarcely less fatal result which we have 
in woman’s inability to perform with cheerfulness and 
vigor, her common duties—those which the most com- 
mon, and even the most happy circumstances of life 
require of her—inability resulting from want of such 
development of character, such energy, and system, 
and force as only an education of actual life, of busi- 
ness capacities can give. Each of these were themes 
for volumes—subjects for thought are they—high as 
Heaven—deep as the human heart, and broad as the 
universe. I leave them for your own suggestions, | 
trusting that your hearts will lead you on to their full 
investigation. But I want to give you a little of my 
own opinion, or rather to tell you a story of my own 
observation. I have been in circumstances to desire 
boarding, and also frequently to change my place of 
board. I wish to speak to you of my landladies. The} 
best boarding houses are commonly kept by women 
who have once been in handsome circumstances, but 
are now, from some cause, reduced to the necessity of 
struggling fora livelihood. Oh, what a book of human 
experience, and of human woe has been opened to me 
through my acquaintance with those noble women. 
Oh, had I the power equal to the task, I could from 
this “a tale unfold,’ which would awaken to a con- 
sciousness of life’s necessities, every carelessly slum- 
bering daughter of Ohio’s beautiful homes. Oh, that 
I could arouse every one whose eye may fall upon this | 
sheet, to query with herself, “What shall I do to be! 
saved!” Oh, my sisters! now is the day, and now is. 
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| formed for the business of housekeeping. 
| not expend many words upon her. 
| California, she, with true manly energy, and buoyant 


Vou. VII. 


the hour for you not only to ask, but to answer that 
query—aye, I would hear this same “what shall I do 
to be saved!” echoed from hearth to hearth, from par- 
lor to parlor, from seminary to seminary, not as a 
query merely, but as a prophecy of “the good time 
coming.” But to the history of mine hostesses. I 
trust I betray no confiderce, in speaking of them— 
Heaven forbid that I do such a thing, for every one of 
them is dear to my heart. The first—dear old Mrs, 
A.—one of the kindest and most excellent of women, 
energetic and thorough-going, but grown elderly and 
very corpulent, had performed the mother’s duty of 
raising a family of boys and girls into manhood and 
womanhood, and ought not to have been subjected to 
such physical toil now, in her old age. But her hus- 
band and sons, though kind and good, were indolent, 
and inefficient in business, and the support of the fam- 
ily devolved mainly upon her efforts. One thing only, 
could she do—she kept boarding-house. ”T'wasa bus- 
iness entirely unsuited to her age and strength—but 
there was no alternative. Could youhave seen her— 
so corpulent and worn—toiling over her kitchen stove 
to provide good things for her household, you would 
have thought with me, that she should have been train- 
ed to some other calling. 

The second—Mrs. T.—happily was one who was 
So I need 
Her husband in 











spirit, conducted the business—the nicest house and 


| the handsomest table, and the most ruddy, cheerful face 


presiding at it, proving that one woman, at least, had 
found the true spherg. She was educated, and might 
have pursued some other calling, but adopted this from 
choice. That was as it should be. When women 
feel that they are free to choose their calling, how 
much more happy will they be in it. I need not have 
told this story, but wished to look a little upon the 
brighter side. 

My third, Mrs. L. Oh, could I repeat the tale of 
anguish which I read in her beautiful and intelligent 
face, whenever I gazed upon it. She had been educa- 
ted only to grace the higher walks of life. To be a 
sweet and interesting companion was thought sufficient 
for her, and to make her thus accomplished, was the 
sole aim of mother and teachers, in training her. She 
married a wealthy man, considerably her senior. Nor 
then did the full measure of even household duty de- 
volve upon her. She was the petted “darling,” and 
to use her own expression, she “never even bought a 
pound of butter.” Everything was managed for her. 
Ere many years had elapsed, a nervous disease which 
had been preying upon her husband’s health, invaded 
the brain. Incapacity for business, insolvency and 
insanity were the result. Here now was this petted 
child, worse than penniless—a family of little ones 
and a demented husband depending upon her unaided 
efforts for support. Want, dependence upon charity, 
and other destitution now stand in the face of this child 
of fortune and of luxury. She struggled with the en- 
ergy of desperation. What could she do? She, too, 
opened boarding house. But how unfitted for this. 
She could not economize—she could not manage—she 
told me so. But how was she now to learn—now 
when her brain, her whole mental being was racked 
with torture unutterable, her slender frame yielding to 
the tide—how was she now to begin to learn? She 
used to exclaim to me, “ Oh if I had only been educa- 
ted for something practical—if there were only some 
one thing which I had been trained in early 'ife to do 
—something by which I could support my family now. 
I am not fitted for housekeeping, and the risk, and the 
expense involved are too great a tax. I cannot make 
the income clothe my family, in addition to our board— 
it must all go to supply the table. Were there only 
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something by which I could make wages without such 


constant risk in money expended. I cannot teach 
school—my school education was only for ornament. 
I cannot sew: I can do nothing. Oh, if my life is 
spared to raise my children, my sons shall be mechan- 
ics, and my daughter shall have some business by which 
she can earn a livelihood—all shall have something 
which will be to them capital and a livelihood, though 
they be penniless.” She was a rare woman. With 
proper training she might have graced almost any call- 
ing becoming a woman, and had thus a glorious inde- 
pendence. But the hour of stern and terrible neces- 
sity is a sorry time to sit quietly down in preparation 
for actual life. 

I need scarcely detail the remaining cases. 
was a specimen, and a fair one, of them all. Next 
came Mrs. T., also a rare woman. Her husband was 
in feeble health, and this made it needful that she 
should sustain the family. It was a hard and constant 
struggle, and she too deplored that she had not been 
trained to some business calling. 

My thought next turns to the grandest woman of 
all, Mrs. C. Her goedness, her intellect and force of 
character would have led her to distinction in many an 
important place ; but she too was untrained, and so 
could only keep boarding house. This was not her 
choice, for she had tastes and talents far above broil- 
ing steak and making pies. Her husband was an in- 
temperate, most graceless wretch, who had done her 
the greatsst favor in his power, by leaving her to sup- 
port and educate their family alone. 

Next was the proud, graceful and accomplished wid- 
ow R. Her husband died at a foreign court, where he 
was filling the post of Ambassador from our govern- 
ment. He left her only his name, and three helpless 
little ones. She had traveled, seen the world, and re- 
sided at courts, but she had never kept house, nor pur- 
sued any other active duty. As the only resort, she 
too opened a boarding house. 
affairs, her every duty was a disagreeable task to her, 
and she was unable to discharge them well. She did 
her best; but house-keeping is not gained in a day, 
and taking boarding is a precarious business, she told 
me she would be glad to pursue some other calling, 
but there was not one thing besides, which she could 
do. 

Now, my cousins, few of you commence life under 
more happy auspices than did most of these ladies. I 
will prolong my story no further, but warn you to see 
to it that you be not liable to their misfortunes. 

Your cousin, CHAMOMILE. 

Kitchen Garden, July, 1851. 
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FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR SALE. 
50 OOO PEACH of one and two years growth, trom the bud ; 

’ 40,000 Apple ; 5,000 Cherries ; 5,000 Dwarf Pears—each 
containing all the most esteemed varieties, and of large size. Also, 
Quinces, Plums, Nectarines, Aprico s, Almonds, Grapes, Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c., &c, 

50.000 silver and Ah Leaved —_ seedlings of one year’s growth: 
50,000 apple seedlings. They will be sold in large or small quanti- 
ties, and on the most reasonable terms. 

Pereons residing at the South and West, should send their orders 
early, so that the trees could be forwarded by the last of October or 
firstos November. Catalogues, with prices annexed, will be sent to 
all applicants ISAAC PULLEN. 

Hightstown, Mercer county, N. J., Aug. 1, 1851. 


SPLENDID FOWLS. 
OCHIN CHINA, celebrated for their size, and also for laying.— 
SHANGHAE, of remarkable eize. and excellent layere. WHITE 
DORKINGS, of the purest breed, GULDEN POLANDS, the most 
ornamental chickens. 
These fowls ar~ all of the purest breeds. and have been imported 
from the best sources, and have been bred with the greatest care. 


A pertect suite will be exhibited at the approaching State Fair at 


Columbus, when their several excrliencies may be judged. 
Orders received by CHAS. W. PATTON, 
Aug. 1. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


~ Advertisements suited to the character of this paper, will 
be inserted at the rate of gl for twelve lines or less, longer ad- 
vertisements six cents per line the first time, and three cents | 40 and 42 


each subsequent time. 


- : ~ <= 
PLOWS AND STEEL MOULD BOARDS, 


ie: SURSCRIBERS would inform those purchasing or using 
plows, that they are now manufacturing at their «ld stand on Sev- 
enth st., first shop weet of Main street, Cincinnati, their very Superi- 
| or Steel Mould Plows. which are highly e-lebrated tor lightess of 
| dreft, and scouring in all kind of soil. They heve also on hand, 
| tor sale, Steel Mould boards, made ‘rom the best of etre) the n arket 
| can produce, which they offer to the trade at as low prices as any in 
| the city. Having made important alterations in their pat nts, those 
| wishing our make of Mould Boards of the latest improvements, will 
find it to their advanvage to call at the shop to make their selections. 
| GARRETT & COTTMAN, 
7th street, first door west of Main, Cincinnati. 


August 1. 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO 

’ . 

| At the Corner of Liberty and Hamilton Streeta, 

4UlibaAm ys 

| Where they are prepared to fil] all orders with despatch. 

| Oz FOR WHEELER’S PATENT RAILWAY, 

| CHAIN HORSE POWERS, and Overshvut Threshers and Sepa- 

rators, will receive their prompt attention. 

} The large and increasing demand for these Machines has induced 

| the Proprierors to erect a New and Spacious Manufactory, and oth- 

| erwise extend their means of promptly filling orders. Their Powers 

| and Threshers have been sold in nearly every State in the Union, du- 

| ring the past year, and their superivrity has been acknowledged by 
numerous testimonials, not only from Agricultural Societies, but from 

pereons who have used therm, They have been awarded the First 

| Premiums at ail the principal Fairs where they have been exhibited 
in operation, including the Pennsylvania State Pair, the Provincia) 
Fair of Upper Canada, and the Michigan xnd Ohio State Fairs, togeth- 

| er with numerous County Exhibiti: ns in the ditferent States. 

| THE TWO HORSE MACHINE, with trom three to five hands, wil 

| thresh from 125 to 200 bushels of wheat per day, or twice that quan- 

| tity of Onte, 

| ‘I'he One Horse Machine will thresh more than half that quantity. 

PRICE AT ALBANY. 

| For Two Hor:e Machines, : « 2 

For one Horse do. ’ - - 


$145 00 

: - - $126 00 
Machines will be shipped to order to any part of the United States 
or the Canadas, [g@* and warranted to give satisfactivn to the purchas- 
er, or they may be returned within sixty days. 


The eubscribers are now shipping Powers and Threshere to their 
agents on the Mississippi and Obio rivers, and in the interior of the 
States, bordering on those rivers, and to allthe principal ports on the 
Lakes, as well as to their numerous agents in the interior of the 
Lake States. They will be delivered at all our agencies with only the 
coat of transportation added to our home prices. Persons wanting 


Ignorant of household | to purchase, may vy writing to us, learn where they can obtain our 


| machines most conveniently 


CAUTION, 
The Subecribers, Patentees of Wheeler's Patent Horse Powers, 
| having noticed that an Agricultural Firm is advertising that Wheel- 
| er’s Patent Horse Powers and Overshot Threshers, are mavutactured 
| and sold by them, when in fact they have not obtained from us any 
| liberty to use our Patent. We hereby caution all persons that said 
Firm has no right to use our Patent, or to manufacture or sell said 
Horee Powers, and that asale by them wil] confer no right upon the 
| purchaser to use such Power. 
| Messrs. WHEELER, MELICK & CO.., of Albany, and their agente, 
are the only persons authorized to make or sel] Wheeler’s Patent 
Horse Powers; and every such Power made or sold by them, or an 
person having a License to do so, has upon one of the cast iron semi- 
circles at each end of the power, the words 


* Wheeler’s Patent --- WHEELER, MELICK & 
Co., Makers, Albany, N. ¥ 

A due attention to this fact will enable pu: chasers to avoid imposi- 
tion and fraud. 

No person or firm in Albany. except, Wheeler, Melick & Co., is aw 
thorized to make or eell said Horse Powers. 

We want a few more agents in most of the States. To competent 
men who can give satisfactory references, libere] commissions will 
be allowed. 
| WHEELER, MELICK & Co., 

Corner of Hamilton and Liberty Streets, Albany, N. Y. 
(near the Steamboat Landing.) 
April 15, 1851. 








WHEELER’S HORSE POWERS---THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS. 
y E are a for the sale of Wheeler's Horse Powers—Thresh- 
ers and Separators. We keep a stock of them constantly on 
hand. They are without doubt, the best Horse Powers yet brought 
before the public- GIRTY & ELLIOTT, 
| Jane 15. Forest City Ag. Warehouse, Merwin st., Cleveland. 





TO FARMERS AND MILLERS,” 


| ‘- undersigned begs leave to call the attention of the above 

named persons to his corn and cob crusher, which has proved 
iteelf to be the best and cheapest now in use; it will grind corn and 
cob, oats and wheat, and makes fine meal, which renders it unneces- 
sary to go through mill-stones. Price only $25. Also, a first rate 
straw and corn stalk cutter. This machine has given general satistae 
tion for the last six months; it will do more work, with less power 
than any otherin operation—they are tor sale at John F. Dair & Co.'s, 





2, Lower Market, Cincinnati Ohio. 
| W. C, POMROY, Proprietor. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Onto Cuttivator Orricer, Aug. 1, 1851. 

The markets remain quiet as yet; there is more enquiry for 
coarser grains, but prices do not advance New Wheat is 
coming forward at Sandusky, Massillon, and other places. At 
the East, buyers and sellers seem to be apart in their views, 
and only 2 home business is done. Wool still remains in the | 
hands of large buyers, and the more cautious do not participate 
n the transactions. 

Upon the whole, the Eastern market is decidedly heavy, with 
no immediate prospect of improvement. 

New York.—Flour, ¢4@4,18 for Michigan and Indiana 
$4,12)¢@4,25 for Ohio, 4,50 extra Ohio, $5c@6 extra Genesee. 
Wheat, Ohio 90@@92e for red, and 94c. for mixed; White 
Western, 61,02. Rye, 7le.,inactive. Oats, good demand, 40c. | 
for Ohio. Corn, 59@60c. for round yellow. Pork—Prime $13 | 
Mess gl4. Butter and Cheese steady. 

CruNcinnaTi.—Flour, $3,10@3,20, Oats, 20c. for new, 23c 
fur old Cheese, in boxes,6c Nothing doing in Provisions 
and Groceries. | 

Cievetanp.—Flour, $337. Wheat, 7lc. Corn, 40c. Oats, 
2c. Rye, 45c. Butter, best roll, 10c. Egas, 10c. } 

CoLumeus.—Flour, $3,37@3,50 for superfine. Wheat, 50@ 
S5c. Onts, 22@2%5c. Corn,2@%Be. Hay, $67. 

Wheat is selling in Indianapolis for 45@50c. 





GATLING’S PREMIUM GRAIN DRILL. 





"HH 
T DRILL, which, as regards simplicity and effect bas no equal. 
The machine is free from every possible objection, and is just such a 
machine as the fa mers have long needed and desired. | 

By once passing over the land, it harrows the ground, sows the| 
seed with the most exact regularity and precision, and covers all the | 
seed a good and proper depth, thereby saving much time, labor, and 
eed, in planting 

It took the premium, diploma and s'lver medal at the great Ohio 
Mate Fair, beld at Cinvinnati, Ohio, October, 1250. | 

All that have used the machine are delighted with the perfect man- 
ner it pertorms the work for which it was intended. | 

For want of space, only a few notices snd certificates can be given | 

{from the N Y. Daily Tribune, April 5.) | 

Gatutwe’s Premium Gratw Dait—In another column will he| 
found an advert sement of this great invention, which is highly im-| 
portant to thuse engaged in the manufacture and sale of agricultural | 
implements, We have examined it exhibited at the American Insti- | 
tute, and c sider it far superior in many respects to «ny similar in- | 
vention. ' 

{*rom the New York Farmer and Mechanic | 

The importance of the Drill machine will be seen in the fact that | 
there are probably about 12,000,000 of acres of land in the United 
States devoted to the culture of wheat If by its use, three bushels | 
more, (avd we think this a low estimate,) can be produced per acre, | 
the crop would be increased 36 000,000 of bu-hels annually, worth at} 
least $27 000,000, which wou!d be no inconsideratle sum for our ag-| 
riculturalisls and farmers throughout the country. 

Oar attention has been cal'ed to this subject by an examination of 
the improved Drill of Mr. Gatilng, an engraving and description of | 
which will be found on our first page The machine which is now} 
exhiviting at the rooms of the American Institute, is a most admira- | 
ble specirren of workmanship, simplicity and ingenuity. It is evi 
dently more peculiarly adapted to the object for which it is intended 
(particularly in its novel aud uniform arrangement tor feeding,) than | 
any thing of the kind that we bave seen. and we doubt not every ex-| 
perienced wheat grower will coincide with us in this opinion. 

The very numerous testimonials which we have seen in favor of 
Mr. G.’s impruvement, fully corroborates our own views of its util- | 


ity. 

’ {From the N. Y. Sun, April 12th, 1851.) 

Gatiina's Gratin Dritt.—Yesterday we had an opportunity to ex- 
amine at the rooms of the Am-rican Institute, this most useful and | 
ingenious machine. The feeding of this Drill being carried on by | 
means of revolving screws, or sugere, proceeds with perfect regu-| 
larity, and the macnine is theretore free from the objection which 
has been successfully urged against others in ended fo the same pur- | 
08. 

' [9 The michine will not choke, either from the foulness of the 


ground or seed, 
CERTIFICATES, 

This is to certify, that [ have used R. J. Gatling’s new Grain Drill} 
this season in patting in a field ot wheat on my farm near the city of | 
Indiannpolie, In, and | can cheerfully state that the machine worked { 
admirably. The groand was very rough and cloddy, and abound:ng | 
in corn stalks and weeds, yet the mechine sowed and covered she 
grain in the most beautiful and desirable manner. 

Oct. 2, 1850. 





Jas. BLaxe. 


CULTIVATOR. 


| raise and fall teeth 








I have this fall put in on my farm forty-five acres of wheat with 
Gatling’s Premium Grain Drill, and [ have no hesitation in pronoun 
cing it the best Drill that I have ever seen. The machine worked al- 
together to my entire satiefaction. The wheat is now up with the 
moet perfect regularity. and bide fair tor an abundant crop. I wili 
algo state for those who desire to test this machine, that | Lave seen 
Moore & Pennork's Drill in operation on the farm of one of my 
neighbors, (Mr. Peter Auspach.) whose field lies adjoining mine, and 
was put in some two weeks before mine, and | am sati-fied that any 
person who will take toe pains to examine the two fields, will unhes 
itatingly pronounce in favor of Gatiing’s Drill, Whilst mine stands 
pertectly regular, my neighbor's is quite uneven, being entirely with 
out seed in many places, coccciened by the choking of t e Drill. I 
used two horses and putin eight acres per dry with ease, with no 
p raon to assist. Francis R. Dirrox, 

Thorn township, Perry county, Ohio. 

Iam the person referred to by Mr. Dittoe. His etatement in rele 
tion to the working of the Drill, and the appearance of the wheat, is 
correct | putin ten acres of wheat on my farm the latter part of 


|} September last, with Moore & Pennock’s Drill, manufactured at Lan- 
| caster. It took two bands to work it, and two whole days to putin 


the ten acres, PreTrer AUSPACH. 


In Octoher last, I used Gatlin,’s Improved Wheat Drill in putting 
in some thirty acres ot wheat. I take great pleaeure in stating the 
machine worked admirably. and that lam satisfied that the agricul 
tural community would save much labor, »nd increase the product 
of their la ds by its use. I have not yet had an opportunity of test- 
ing the increase of the product ov r the common system of sowing 
brosd-cast; but the appearance of my wheat presente a very flatter- 
ing prospect. L. D, CamPpBe.y, 

Butler county, Ohio, Nov. 10, 1849. 

I take great pleasure in stating that I have now in operation on my 
farm, one of Gat'ing’s new Auger Drills, and such is the regularity 
and certainty of its operation that | would not exchange it for any 
othr Drill Lhave ever seen. I am satiefied a better machine for va- 
rious kinds of grain, has never been presented to the farmers of Ohio, 

Springtield, O., Sept. 14, 1850. P. L. M'Laveutin, 

Hav'ng witnessed the operation of the above machine, I cheerfully 
concur in all tiat is written in the above certificate. 

Sivas Baker, 

Some of the Drills are made with stationary teeth; others with 
The price of those with stationary teeth is from 
$50 to 860, according to number of teeth and mechanical finish.— 


| B&th kinds work well, 


The machines are now manufactured at Chicago, I!'s., by Dr. J. Ew 
ans; Laporte, Ia., A. F-avel; Indiannpolis, la, R. Mayhew; Urbana, 
O., Minturn, Allen & Co.; Springtield, O., J Todd; Lancaster, O., 
Ritler & Reery ; Newark. O.,C.G Moore; Putnam, 0.. Levi B. Ball; 
Camden, Preble co., O., James N. Hart; and Smyrna, Delaware. Bell 
& Hoffecker. Also, by Messrs. Beard & Senix, Richmond, la; Robt. 
Stewart, Michigan City, Ia.; and by Messrs. Russ. « Co., Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Persons desiring Machines, will please send in their orders soon. 

July 15 RICHARD J. GATLING, Patentee. 








EMERY & CO.°S 
NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY’S FIRST PREMIUM 
RAILROAD HORSE-POWERS. 

(THE above justly celebrated Powers, as now made and sold by the 

subscribers, are offered the public with the assurance that they 
are all they are represented—they having been very extensively and 
thoroughly introduced and tested, side by side with all the tread pow- 
ers known, ot any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Society's Committee on Horse 
Pcwera, in a communication written several months after the award- 
ing of premium to the above Horse Power, says: “] spent much time 
at the late State Fair (Sept 1850) at Albany, in examining the various 
Horse-Powera, viz.: Wheeler's, Allen's, Ham's, and Emery & Co.’s, 
first with the owners and makers, and heard all they could say, and 
again in their absence—and the result most fully convinced me that 
yours was the best, andif I wanted onel would give TWENTY DOL- 
LARS more for yours than any other on the grounds; and as you 
have — the laurels fairly, it is juetthat you should receive a ful 
reward.” 

He further says: “You know from experience that I have no sort 
of partiality for your establishment, and as a Committee-man of said 
Society for years, | have decided against you oftener than for you, 
an if others have a better\article than you, 1 would decide in their 
favor, if the decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the foregoing, 
which, together with the changeable gearing, and other important 
improvements adopted since last season, make it the mo-t convenient, 
durable, efficient and economical Horse-Power now made; and the 
public may rest assured of being furnished by us, with a superior 
machine. 

For further particulars. prices, &c , see Catalogue of Albany Agri- 
culiural Warehouse. [July 1.] EMERY & CO. 
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